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Harriet W. Elliott has been granted leave of 
absence from her post as professor of political 
science and dean of women at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
to serve on the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense — the only 
woman among the seven members of the Com- 
mission. But though she is technically on 
leave, Miss Elliott managed to slip down to 
Greensboro in September long enough to help 
in starting eight hundred freshmen on their 
college careers. Miss Elliott not only preaches 
the doctrine of civic responsibility in a de- 
mocracy, but practices it as well. She has 
worked vigorously for forward-looking social 
legislation in North Carolina, and as president 
of the North Carolina Conference of Social 
Service she has had a hand in developing state 
programs in the social welfare field. Since 
1937 Miss Elliott has been chairman of the 
A.A.U.W. national Committee on Legislative 
Program. 





A.A.U.W. claims the right to some measure 
of pride in Cecilia Payne Gaposchkin’s bril- 
liant career as an astrophysicist, since it was 
the award of the Rose Sidgwick Fellowship 
that enabled Dr. Gaposchkin to complete her 
work for the Ph.D. at Harvard Observatory. 
She now holds a professorial appointment 
from Harvard —a rare distinction for a 
woman. When Dr. Gaposchkin delighted 
Denver Convention delegates with her analy- 
sis of The Woman Scholar, she stressed the 
conviction that research for a woman need 
not preclude a normal family life. She herself 
demonstrates the compatibility of the two 
spheres of interest, for she has three children, 
the youngest born last spring. ‘‘Of course,”’ 
Dr. Gaposchkin explained to an inquiring 
reporter, “‘one must be healthy to keep all 
this going. But, then, a woman must be 
healthy to be a scientist, regardless of a 
family!”’ 
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Two former A.A.U.W. fellows have con- 
tributed articles based on their researches 
which may help to give us perspective as we 
try to analyze the role of American women in 
today’s troubled world. Anne H. Fuller, after 
holding the Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship, 
1937-38, returned from her study of a Moslem 
community in Lebanon to complete her work 
for the doctor's degree at the University of 
Chicago. At the same time she has been 
cataloguing Stone Age objects for the Field 
Museum and working in the Museum Office 
of the Oriental Institute of the university. 
Lucile K. Delano, who was Dorothy Bridg- 
man Atkinson Fellow in 1932-33, is head of 
the Department of Modern Languages, Queens- 
Chicora College, Charlotte, N. C. Dr. Delano 
spent the fellowship year in Spain, gathering 
material for her doctoral dissertation on the 
sonnets of Lope de Vega. As a by-product of 
that study she published an article on the in- 
fluence of Lope de Vega on the brilliant 
Mexican nun described here. Dr. Delano is 
fellowship chairman of the North Carolina 
State Division. 


Sylvia D. Carlson came into the A.A.U.W. 
editor’s office to discuss plans for the Washing- 
ton Branch Creative Writing Group, of which 
she is chairman. She stayed, out of sheer kind- 
ness, to glean from the files of correspondence 
the story of A.A.U.W. members’ overwhelm- 
ing response to the appeal for homes for chil- 
dren of British university women. Mrs. Carl- 
son has collaborated with her husband, Dick 
Carlson, in preparing newspaper articles and 
writing a number of textbooks for high school 
students on personal development and voca- 
tional guidance. Among the products of this 
joint authorship are Tomorrow and You, a vO- 
cational guidance book for high school boys 
and girls who don’t know what they want 
to do; How to Develop Personal Power; and 
Studies in Discovering Yourself. 
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THE CIVILIAN AND DEFENSE 


HOW THE INTERESTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF CITIZENS ARE LINKED 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT'S PROGRAM 


By Harriet W. EL.iorr 


HEN the President of the United 

States summoned me late last 
spring to serve as Consumer Adviser on 
the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense, there were many 
questions in my mind as to what this huge 
and critical assignment would mean. 
During these months that the Commis- 
sion has been functioning, the nature of 
the task has become clear, and ways of 
carrying it out have been and are being 
developed. 

You who have not had day-to-day 
contact with the developing defense pro- 
gram may still be as puzzled as to what is 
involved in consumer protection as I was 
back in May. Besides, you are doubtless 
asking, along with thousands of other 
citizens, ‘““What is my responsibility? 
What can I personally do to contribute to 
national defense?’ In this short article I 
shall try to take you behind the scenes in 
the Commission and to indicate some of 
the ways in which your activity and 
mine may be linked together. Because the 
questions which were in my mind are 
likely to be in the minds of other mem- 
bers of the A.A.U.W. also, I shall try to 
answer them here. 

When I came to Washington I did not 
know whether my work would be organ- 
ized as a separate division while each of 
the other Commissioners did their jobs 
independently, or whether I should find 


myself a part of a working group which 
functioned as a unit. I soon had the 
answer to that question. Although each 
member of the Defense Commission has a 
specific area assigned to him, the Com- 
mission works very closely as a unit. 
Twice a week the Commission meets in a 
two-hour session to discuss any problem 
which has come to the whole Commission 
directly or has come up through the work 
of any one Commissioner. Once each 
week the Commission meets with the 
President to make progress reports and 
discuss procedure and plans with him. 
In these Commission meetings policies 
are discussed, questions analyzed, and an 
integrated defense policy is developed. 
Through this process the area for which I 
am responsible — that is, consumer wel- 
fare — is built into the defense program 
along with provisions for guns and tanks, 
for the marshalling of agricultural re- 
sources, and for an adequate supply of 
skilled labor and necessary raw ma- 
terials. 


"Tuzss was the question, too, whether I 
should have the problem of setting up a 
large administrative organization to Carry 
out a nation-wide program. The name of 
the Commission was the first answer: it is 
the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense. Doubts as to the 
possible meaning of the term “‘Advisory”’ 
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were dispelled at the first meeting with 
the President, when he gave the members 
of the Commission specific instructions to 
use existing governmental agencies rather 
than to set up an operating agency of our 
own. In view of the many government 
agencies active in parts of the field to 
which the responsibility of my office 
extends, the problem of just how to work 
out these relationships has taken and is 
taking time, careful thought, and cooper- 
ation from all concerned. 

I wondered, of course, just what the 
scope of the Consumer Adviser’s responsi- 
bilities might be. To serve as adviser on 
consumer problems could be a broad 
assignment or a relatively narrow one. I 
have sometimes thought that it would be 
a great relief to have so clear and con- 
crete a function as the building of tanks or 
planes. By the nature of the case, my task 
could never have the clarity and precision 
that these assignments have. 


As I thought of what this assign- 
ment could mean and started to work it 
through, it was immediately obvious 
that the problem of prices to consumers 
was one of the first and most immediate 
areas to which my responsibility ex- 
tended. But clearly this could be only the 
beginning. Beyond the surface facts of 
prices that consumers pay are questions 
of the supplies of goods that consumers 
need, and the quality of those goods, 
without a knowledge of which informa- 
tion on prices is meaningless. 

Nor was this all. Could I simply be 
concerned with the price of food without 
reference to the more basic question of 
whether American consumers were actu- 
ally getting sufficient and proper food? 
What about the things which make up a 
part of the consumer’s standard of living 
but for which he does not actually pay, — 
health facilities and services, schools, 


etc.? Here again, as in respect to those 
products which reach the consumer 
through purchase, the question of the 
adequacy of supply was forced upon me. 
The question was not simply the avail- 
ability and character of the social serv- 
ices, but the basic question of the health 
and strength and vigor of the American 
people. Clearly no program of national 
defense could ignore the fact that ill and 
hungry people make a weak link in our 
national defenses. And so it developed 
that the scope of my responsibility ex- 
tended to the range of things which go 
into people’s living and which make 
them effective parts of total defense. 


Fon the broad scope of my responsibil- 
ity and the fact that it extends to the 
needs and welfare of people the country 
over arises the very difficult problem of 
how to select, channel, and direct activity 
in such a way as to make our efforts 
effective, avoid confusion and scattering, 
and serve the needs of defense. With a 
limited advisory staff, how cover all the 
problems involved? With the many 
agencies, both public and private, work- 
ing in the field, with state as well as 
federal and local as well as state govern- 
mental units, how choose among avail- 
able agencies and insure coordinated 
activity? How draw upon the resources 
and energies of private as well as public 
agencies in order that they may be linked 
in effecting a central purpose? 

The answer to this last question, which 
faces the whole Commission but is pat- 
ticularly acute for this office because of 
the nature of our responsibility, is being 
given through the setting up of state de- 
fense councils and, under the state cout- 
cils, local councils, all tied in through 
the Office of State and Local Coordina- 
tion, which is under the entire Com- 
mission. 


nar 
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This mechanism provides the machin- 
ery through which coordination of effort 
can be achieved. The pattern suggested 
for these state councils — but not re- 
quired, since the constitution of the 
councils depends upon the initiative of 
the state governors — indicates six func- 
tional areas in which both public and 
private agencies working toward a given 
objective can unite their efforts. The 
areas suggested are: (1) agricultural re- 
sources and production; (2) civil protec- 
tion; (3) health, welfare, and consumer 
interest; (4) housing, works, and facili- 
ties; (5) human resources and skills; and 
(6) industrial resources and production. 


hee Each Of these functional areas, it is 
suggested that subcommittees may be 
created by the state council as the need 
arises. This means that where a governor 
appoints a council member whose func- 
tions correspond to mine — that is, a 
council member responsible for health, 
welfare, and consumer protection — such 
a member may set up separate committees 
in health, in welfare, and in consumer 
problems, as he may see fit. This is merely 
the machinery which is provided. The 
effectiveness of that machinery depends 
upon the way in which it is used, upon 
the personnel appointed to the councils 
and committees, and upon the use and 
support which are given, not only by 
federal agencies reaching the states, but 
by citizens’ groups with interests or 
responsibilities in one or more of these 
areas. 

This is all, in a sense, the machinery; 
the major question still remains, what do 
we do and how? What concrete problems 
do we meet; what concrete steps do we 
take? 

At the stage when this is written, the 
defense program is largely a matter of 
placing orders — orders for ships, for 


armor plate, for powder, for such spe- 
cialized things as capstans for naval ves- 
sels and bomb sights for the air service. 
It involves placing orders, too, for uni- 
forms and overcoats, shoes, socks, and 
blankets, and all the many articles which 
are needed to clothe and equip an ex- 
panded military force. The first of these 
types of orders seems a long way from the 
consumer interest; the second clearly 
touches the supplies and prices of goods 
available for the civilian population. 
Even orders of the first type indirectly 
affect the things which consumers buy. 
In the matter of steel, guns obviously 
compete with refrigerators and automo- 
biles. Civilian requirements cannot take 
precedence over military requirements, 
except as the maintenance of civilian 
supplies is a direct military necessity. 
But it is clear that, at the present time at 
Jeast, there is so much slack in our system 
of production that the meeting of military 
requirements need not cut into civilian 
supplies, if care is taken both in placing 
military orders and in guiding the pro- 
duction and consumption of consumer 
goods. 


Tue first problem was to keep purchases 
by different branches of the government 
from competing with each other. If the 
Army and the Navy both need steel or 
shoes, it is foolish to let them go to the 
same producer at the same time and bid 
against each other. In order to obviate 
this difficulty, a Coordinator of Purchases 
was attached to the National Defense 
Advisory Commission to advise on all 
purchasing policies, both military and 
civil, on the part of the government. 

The next step was to see that, as far as 
possible, government purchases should 
not compete unnecessarily with the ordi- 
nary purchases for civilian needs. For 
example, clothing is ordinarily produced 
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and marketed seasonally. In the rush of 
fall and spring, orders pile up, plants are 
pushed to capacity, and demands for 
materials press back upon textile mills. 
If during these rush weeks a large 
Army order for uniforms should be intro- 
duced, it is easy to see what a jam could 
result. On a competitive bidding basis, 
the price to the Army at a rush season 
would be likely to be high. Delivery of 
goods either to the Army or the ordinary 
stores would probably be delayed. Per- 
haps additional plants that were very 
inefficient and could not be kept going 
under other circumstances would be 
brought into use. When the pressure was 
over a few months later, the industry 
would slump with its ordinary off-season 
slackness and with the additional let- 
down from the completion of the Army 
order. 

If, on the other hand, uniforms for the 
Army were to be issued over a period of 
several months, the production of a sub- 
stantial part of those uniforms could be 
carried on in the off season and could keep 
the workers who were taken on during 
the ordinary rush season employed in the 
months which followed. Both the ordi- 
nary consumer needs and the Army needs 
could be met without difficulty to either. 


I, THEREFORE becomes important for our 
office to work very closely with the Co- 


ordinator of Purchases. Whenever an 
Army or Navy order is about to be placed 
which is likely directly or indirectly 
to affect consumer goods, the Coordinator 
of Purchases, who advises with the Army 
and Navy on their buying orders con- 
sults our office. If we have information 
or can obtain informztion within a rela- 
tively short time (for of course we must 
not delay matters), showing the probable 
effect of this order upon consumer sup- 
plies, we make a report to the Coordi- 


nator, who then sees whether an adjust- 
ment can be made, in case one is desirable, 
in the manner in which the order is 
placed. 

Recently a substantial Army order for 
blankets was about to be placed. Our 
staff had evidence that placing this order 
in the proposed manner would cut into 
the ordinary fall supply of blankets and 
might be expected to raise the price of 
blankets to consumers. This was reported 
to the Coordinator, who went back to the 
Army, found that the need for these 
blankets was not so immediate that the 
delivery of a substantial part of them 
could not be delayed until after the peak 
of fall production was passed, and ar- 
ranged accordingly for the Army to revise 
its plan for timing the purchases of this 
item. 


Tam one illustration is sufficient to indi- 
cate the way in which, from day to day, 
this office is helping to make adjustments 
which will minimize the impact of the 
rearmament program upon the civilian 
population. Countless other problems, 
such as the choice of location for the 
construction of a new plant or the placing 
of a large order, might be cited. 

It is obvious that our first task is to 
acquire the information necessary to ad- 
vise on matters such as these. Since there 
is almost no type of article which may 
not be affected at one time or another, 
directly or indirectly, the provision of 
adequate information is a large and difh- 
cult task. Here, of course, we have at our 
disposal the full resources of the Federal 
Government. Within. the Commission, 
too, there has been set up a Research and 
Statistics Unit to conduct such studies as 
Commissioners may request, since iM 
many instances the basic information 
needed by our office is also needed by 
other Commissioners. 
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Take, for example, the question of 
price information. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics regularly collects both whole- 
sale and retail price data. It prepares 
every three months a cost-of-living index 
which is ordinarily published some two 
months after the quarter to which the 
index applies. Because of the importance 
of prompt information on costs during 
the emergency (the original cost-of-living 
index, you will remember, was developed 
in 1918), one of the first things we did 
was to request the preparation of this 
index on a monthly basis and its release 
within a few weeks from the date of 
collection. 


Iw THE collection of retail prices the 
B.L.S. uses certain specifications in order 
to be sure that the article priced at suc- 
ceeding intervals is the same as that 
priced previously. A number of the speci- 
fications need to be made more precise in 
order to make it possible to keep a sensi- 
tive check upon developments. The 
Bureau is cooperating with our office in 
working on the improvement of these 
specifications. The commodities whose 
wholesale price is reported do not always 
correspond with those whose retail price 
is reported. The spread between whole- 
sale and retail prices is one of the items 
which it is most important to be able to 
follow in order to interpret the meaning 
of retail price changes. Our office has re- 
quested the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
make adjustments which will permit 
greater comparability. 

The mere collection of priceinformation 
is only the beginning. In order that such 
information may have meaning and pro- 
vide a basis for policy recommendation 
within the Commission or for the dis- 
semination of helpful information to con- 
sumers, this price material must be ana- 
lyzed in relation to other data on supplies, 


production, etc. In both the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, price analysts are at work. 
Our office is selecting those key com- 
modities which are significant in con- 
sumer budgets and are likely to be affected 
by defense activity. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division of the Department of Agriculture 
are focusing their analysis on these 
particular commodities. 

As has been indicated before, price 
information without information as to 
quality is of little significance. For many 
products, standards are available; for 
others they are lacking. The assembling 
of standards for consumer goods, defini- 
tion of terms, etc., has for a number of 
years been the work of the Consumer 
Standards Project, a federal W.P.A. proj- 
ect sponsored by the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Our office has requested that this 
project specifically focus upon our list of 
key commodities in this work. 


Axx the work which has been described 
hitherto falls to the Economics Section 
of our staff. Parallel with this work but 
not directly tied to the study of prices or 
the placing of defense orders is the work 
of our Health and Welfare Section. Here 
we have positive responsibility for main- 
taining standards, and for raising stand- 
ards which are dangerously low from the 
point of view of defense. 

The experts in nutrition tell us that 
nearly 40 per cent of the population of 
the United States is improperly nourished. 
We have a direct defeuse responsibility to 
work through existing agencies to correct 
this condition. There are many such agen- 
cies: home economics teachers throughout 
the country, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, home demonstration agents of 
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the Agricultural Extension Service, nu- 
tritionists associated with land-grant 
colleges and W.P.A. projects for house- 
hold aid, public health nurses, and many 
others. Then there are the nation-wide 
agencies for the distribution of surplus 
foods to those who need them, through 
such devices as school lunches and the 
food stamp plan. 


L. COOPERATION with all of these agen- 
cies and working directly with the Food 
Supply Section which has been set up in 
the Defense Commission by the member 
for agriculture, Mr. Chester C. Davis, we 
are developing a coordinated program to 
raise nutritional levels, particularly where 
low levels directly undermine the effec- 
tiveness of defense, or in themselves con- 
stitute a defense menace. Similarly, in 
respect to health, to the provision of 
social security for persons drawn into 
defense activities who without special 
attention might be left without adequate 
protection, and in respect to the impact of 
the defense problem on children, our task 
is to bring together the emergency de- 
fense aspects of work in these areas. 

Obviously, we are not taking on the 
entire social program. Each agency con- 
tinues its responsibility for carrying on its 
normal activities, for we all recognize 
that one of the things most basic to the 
defense program itself is the maintenance 
of existing normal services undisturbed. 
Our work relates to the particular aspects 
of all these programs which deal with 
needs created by the defense program it- 
self or to those particular situations 
which constitute weaknesses in our 
national defense. 

Defining the work of my office is only 
the first of the questions which I started 
to answer for you in this article. The 
question which I know is still pressingly 
in the mind of each member of the Ameri- 


can Association of University Women is 
what you as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of a socially responsible group can do 
to carry your share of responsibility for 
defense. Obviously, the problems of con- 
sumer protection and of health and wel- 
fare are not to be met from Washington 
alone or even solely by national, state, 
and local agencies. These social aspects of 
defense will depend upon the active co- 
operation of the people of the United 
States, organized and unorganized, oper- 
ating through democratic channels. 


‘Tos first answer to the question of what 
can be done by individuals and by lay 
organizations, such as the A.A.U.W., is: 
go on doing your regular job. The con- 
structive social studies program of the 
A.A.U.W., for example, gains rather than 
loses in importance by virtue of the 
emergency. Social defenses are not built 
from the ground up in time of crisis; 
they must constitute an extension or a 
raising of those defenses which guard the 
health, safety, and strength of our people 
in normal times. Emergency social de- 
fense is an addition to, not a substitution 
for, those normal defenses, and a focusing 
of normal social resources at points of 
particular strain or particular weakness. 

The second answer to the question as to 
what you as individuals and as groups 
can do is: get acquainted with the state 
and local defense set-up and arrange for an 
active relationship therewith. The state 
and local defense councils will, of course, 
vary with the different conditions, needs, 
and personalities in the different areas. 
Since these councils are part of a demo- 
cratic system, their strength and weak- 
ness and their constructive direction will 
depend in large measure upon the way in 
which they are supported and used as 
channels by the people of the state and 
locality. 
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The suggested state council set-up calls 
for a person assigned to the function of 
health, welfare, and consumer protection, 
with, of course, the opportunity to set up 
committees as needed. In a state or local- 
ity where there is a group with a clear 
and strong understanding of consumer 
problems, it is likely that a special 
consumer committee will be established. 
In the absence of such understanding and 
activity on the part of responsible groups 
in the state, the setting up of a consumer 
subcommittee under the state defense 
council will depend upon the experience 
and attitude of the individual whom the 
governor may appoint. We can expect the 
social aspects of defense at the state and 
local level to be as strong as and no 
stronger than they are made by active and 
intelligent participation on the part of 
such groups as the A.A.U.W. 

Such a group as the A.A.U.W. has a 
particular responsibility for understand- 
ing and helping others to understand the 
social aspects of defense. It is easy to grasp 
the part played by guns, tanks, and 
planes in a defense program; it is all too 
easy for some people, thinking only of 
these tangible military weapons, to over- 
look the foundations upon which any 
effective use of these weapons must rest. 


It is easy, too, in concentrating on the 
means of defense, to forget the whole 
purpose of defense. We are engaged in a 
defense effort because we as a nation feel 
that we have something to defend. Our 
effort will be not only in vain but self- 
defeating if we do not maintain and 
strengthen our democratic American way 
of life as we go along. It will be vain and 
self-defeating if, with our vast national 
resources, we allow the standard of living 
of the American people to be depressed 
while there are idle resources, idle men, 
and idle plants to produce the things 
which people need; if we allow numbers 
of our people to continue at levels of 
living dangerously low from the point of 
view of national strength and from the 
point of view of effective democracy; if 
we allow groups in the population to be 
isolated from the main stream of Ameri- 
can life and unable to participate in 
democratic processes. 

In every community in the land the 
social defenses of America must be built 
in democratic terms. This responsibility 
falls squarely upon such groups as the 
A.A.U.W. I know that the A.A.U.W. 
groups throughout the country stand 
ready to assume their share in this 
responsibility. 





A DISCIPLINE FOR THE MODERN WORLD 


THE REWARDS AND RETURNS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


By Cecilia Payne Gaposchkin 


FEW years ago, I heard a speech made 
A by a great Chinese scholar and 
humanist. The war between China and 
Japan was raging, and I do not know how 
many of his audience expected, as I did, 
that his speech would be a plea for his 
afflicted country. But he chose a. very 
different theme, —the possibility of 
opening up to the Western Hemisphere 
the riches of oriental culture. It was an im- 
pressive speech. But to me there was 
something even more impressive in the 
choice that looked beyond the horrors of 
the hour, and fixed upon a theme of pro- 
found and permanent human significance. 
The recollection of Dr. Hu Shih’s words 
that evening has emboldened me to choose 
Scholarship as my subject today. 

Scholarship — the vocation of the 
scholar. Not The Woman Scholar; not 
The Man Scholar; for scholar is a word 
without a gender. Sometimes the insistent 
talk about the fitness of women for schol- 
arship seems as unconvincing as the radio, 
prating of some incomparable and incredi- 
ble dessert. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. When a woman fills a real 
need there is no quibbling over sex: she is 
allowed to do the work. (I do not say 
that she is recompensed in proportion to 
performance, but that is another story.) 
Dr. Alice Hamilton and Mme. Curie- 
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Joliot are not great women only; they are 
gteat members of the human race. 


Waar rewards can the scholar expect? 
There seem to me to be three: the ma- 
terial, the reputational, and the spiritual. 
I have put them in increasing order of 
magnitude. In other words, the material 
reward is the smallest. Most of the re- 
search men I know are paid about as well 
as a good carpenter; many are indeed paid 
considerably less, and their services are 
not in such constant demand. Moreover, 
the more you are paid, the less time are 
you allowed for practising scholarship, as 
distinguished from preaching it. 

Reputation is a more tempting bait. I 
fancy there are few of us to whom fame 
would not be sweet. At least, we think so 
at the beginning of our careers. It is only 
in later years that we begin to discover 
how often the thing that looks like 
greatness is only notoriety. The really 
gteat work is to be found, as often as not, 
on the desks of the diffident and the retir- 
ing. And there is a reason for that. Many 
a reputation has been built on a founda- 
tion of strutting and publicity, and such 
things take time. Moreover, the man who 
can do those things is apt to be lacking in 
critical ability and a sense of humor. 
And no great work can be done without 
humility, an open mind, and a light 
touch. 

The last and greatest of the rewards of 
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scholarship is what I have called, for 
want of a better word, the spiritual. I 
mean that profound inner satisfaction 
that comes from some glimpse of the re- 
latedness of things. There are those few 
lightning flashes of insight, half a dozen 
of which would be reward enough for a 
life of study. And there are those other 
long, contemplative thoughts that span 
across and weave together a loomfull of 
laboriously gathered threads. Those of 
you who have shared these experiences 
will agree with me that they are the rich- 
est rewards of the scholar. 


You notice that I am laying stress on the 
beauty of the fruits of scholarship. Even 
though I am a scientist, I have said noth- 
ing about usefulness. It is as true to say, 
‘Science for science’s sake,’’ as “‘Art for 
art’s sake.’’ And indeed the parallel 
rests on a very close analogy. For science, 
to my mind, is an art; and I suspect that 
the same might well be said of other 
branches of scholarship. 

Not long ago I received a paper from a 
friend of mine who is a mathematical 
physicist. It was a highly technical paper, 
consisting largely of complicated formu- 
lae, strung together with a few words 
such as ““Thus,”’ or “‘It may easily be 
seen that . . .’’ or “After a few simple 
transformations we obtain. . . .”’ I read 
it with extreme pleasure. When next I 
saw the author, I told him, ‘I always 
enjoy reading your papers. It is rather 
like reading the score of a piece of music. 
I could not follow all the notes, but the 
paper affected me like a symphony.’’ He 
looked at me. ‘“That’s funny,’’ he said. 
“It seemed like that to me when I was 
Writing it.”’ 

It is even possible to draw a closer 
parallel between art and science. The 
works of Newton, with their dynamic 
vigor and symmetry, tempt me to call him 


the Michelangelo or the Beethoven of 
science. Leverrier, who discovered one 
planet, by pure inference, from the mo- 
tions of another, recalls the eloquence and 
dexterity of a Mozart. The revolution in 
popular thought that was produced by 
the work of Einstein tempts me to liken 
him to the Impressionists; and the Picas- 
sos of modern physical science are Heisen- 
berg and Schrédinger, less known to the 
public than Einstein, but far more sensa- 
tional, for they have broken down the 
whole substratum of physics into a jumble 
of loosely connected concepts, some of 
them very difficult to conceive, and all- 
but unintelligible in popular terms. The 
achievements of these scientists are 
gteat contributions to science, just be- 
cause they are great works of art. 


A coop many people would be surprised 
to hear science spoken of as an art; they 
picture it either as a kind of religion, or 
as a source of useful knowledge. I assure 
you it is neither. 

When first I began to study science, it 
seemed to me that this branch of learning 
was set apart from all other kinds of 
knowledge — a sort of religion — and I 
conceived that the first duty of the scien- 
tist was to preach it. For many years I 
cast about for the most effective way of 
doing that, and when I was very young I 
thought that poetry might be the best 
vehicle for conveying the beauty of sci- 
ence to the unscientific. 

I took my idea to one of the friends and 
instructors of my youth, the composer, 
Gustav Holst. He thought it over. *“You 
are making a mistake, my dear,”’ he told 
me. ‘‘Above all things, one must beware 
of having a mission in art.”’ 

I was disappointed, but I have since 
become more and more certain that he was 
right. There have been scientific men who 
attempted to convey the beauty of the 
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world in poetry. But the most that they 
have achieved has been pedestrian verse. 
How many of you have read Clerk Max- 
well’s interminable metrical composi- 
tions? How many of you, I wonder, even 
knew of their existence? But Clerk Max- 
well was the author of some of the true 
poetry of science — the classic formula- 
tion of one of the great truths of nature, 
the electromagnetic equations. 

No. The scientists have not written 
their inspirations in the form of human 
poetry. But there are moments when we 
have a glimpse of the majestic world 
picture through the eyes of a poet: 


. . « Euclid alone 
Has looked on beauty bare. Fortunate they 
Who, though once only and then but far away 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 


There it is, set down in four lines. It is 
hard to believe that any but a physicist or 
mathematician could have written them. 
But no physicist or mathematician in my 
experience would have been capable of 
writing them. 


Laer I shall return to science as a fe- 
ligion. Let me say something about it as a 
source of useful knowledge. We are ac- 
customed to think of the mechanical 
benefits of modern civilization as the 
direct products of science. It is true that if 
we were without modern science we 
should also be without automobiles and 
refrigerators, radios and washing ma- 
chines, x-ray therapy and radium. It is 
also true that we should be without 
bombs and submarines (but not, I may 
add, without the will to kill; and where 
there is a will there is a way). But these 
things are not the products of the scholar. 
They are the crop raised by the inventors 
— a far more numerous tribe, and a very 
different one. 

There is nothing that exasperates a 


scholar more than to be asked, *‘Now just 
exactly what are you trying to prove?”’ 
A person who asks that question is really 
not capable of grasping the reply, which 
is that a scholar is trying to draw the 
right conclusions from the facts, not to 
reach a preconceived result. That is not 
true of the inventor. He is trying to reach 
a preconceived goal, and his method, 
though it may involve all the resources of 
modern science, is still that of trying 
everything till something works. 


So FAR I do not seem to have made out a 
very good case for being a scholar. His 
material rewards are negligible. Reputa- 
tion, even if it comes, is often received for 
the wrong things; and at best it is a hol- 
low compensation. The most that I have 
been able to claim for scholarship is that 
it is spiritually satisfying. 

What then is the argument for training 
scholars? Are we justified in making 
great efforts to raise money for fellow- 
ships, in order to lure more and more 
people into this way of life? True, scholar- 
ship is of great value to the scholar. 
But at all times, and especially in such 
grave times as these, we must bend our 
efforts to the good of the world, not to the 
satisfaction of the individual. The re- 
wards of scholarship are not relevant. 
What will be its returns? 

Perhaps our first hope might be that 
the scholarly life would breed great 
leaders, even though it does not produce 
great inventors. But we look long in the 
hope of finding among the scholars a 
man who did what Paderewski did 
among the musicians. Even the scholar 
has the defects of his qualities. 

Yet in another sense, the scholars are 
the true leaders, and the return from 
their labors is great indeed. I will refer to 
a passage in the recent book on the 
philosophy of physical science by Sit 
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Arthur Eddington. He repeats a story 
that Einstein was once asked, by no less a 
person than the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whether his theory of relativity 
had any bearing on religion. He records 
that the scientist replied: ‘‘None what- 
ever. The theory deals exclusively with 
physical science and has absolutely no 
bearing on religion.”’ 

Eddington goes on to differ with Ein- 
stein, and advances the thesis that a 
theory that causes profound modification 
of everyday thought cannot but have a 
bearing on religious thought. As an ex- 
ample, he refers to Darwin. Undoubtedly 
Darwin's work precipitated a more lively 
canvassing of the problems of religion 
than anything had done for several cen- 
turies. And yet at first Darwin himself 
must have been quite insensible of the 
problem. 

There can be no doubt at all that it is 
really the work of scholars that moulds 
and modifies the thoughts, and therefore 
the actions and the fates, of subsequent 
generations. I can mention Hegel, I can 
tefer to Diderot; but I will not venture to 
expand the themes that they suggest. 
In subsidizing scholarship I suppose we 
run the bare chance of endowing such 
another genius, and giving a turn to 
human events. 


Bor the chance of endowing a Hegel or a 
Diderot is exceedingly slim. And prob- 
ably the most powerful intellects of all, 
the Franklins and the Lomonossovs, 
would make their way without endow- 
ment. Is this, then, our only stake in 
scholarship? Emphatically, no. 

The scholar is more than a seeker after 
truth for its own sake. He has an attitude 
and a training that can save us all from 
destruction, if anything can save us. He is 
the little leaven, and he may, if he is 
given the chance to do it, leaven the 
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whole lump. But he must be given the 
chance. Freedom of thought, and freedom 
of speech to express the thought — these 
are the lifeblood of scholarship. As 
scholars, and as teachers of scholars, we 
can do a very real service to the world, 
and that service provides an excuse, per- 
haps the only excuse, for our existence. 
We must exercise in the business of life 
the qualities that we have developed as 
scholars. 

A scholar is sure of his facts. He examines 
them carefully, examines their sources 
and their credentials. He will only use, 
only pass on for the use of others, the 
facts that have passed stringent tests for 
purity. Dare we do less in everyday life? 
At a time when rumor and exaggeration 
are rife, it is our duty to examine our 
data with the utmost strictness. 

A scholar interprets with care and with 
reserve. He only applies theories and prin- 
ciples that he fully understands. If he 
needs other theories, he goes to the man 
who is expert in them. Never must he 
pass an irresponsible judgment; never 
accept the irresponsible judgment of 
another. Dare we do less in the world of 
today in the interpretation of the facts 
that are before us? Where we are compe- 
tent to judge, let us judge bravely; where 
we afe not competent, let us choose our 
expert with care, and then trust him as 
far as we may. 

A scholar is open minded. Even though he 
thinks that an interpretation is the true 
one, he must never rest while one fact re- 
mains inconsistent with it. He must be 
ready to reverse his judgment, if he finds 
that the stubborn fact refuses to yield to 
special treatment. This is one of the real 
tests of a good scholar. I have seen a 
scientific man completely reverse his 
views and reorganize his whole research 
when one new fact was presented to him. 
‘The finest fate for a scientific theory,”’ 
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says Einstein, ‘‘is to be the precursor of 
another, in which it survives as a special 
case.’’ Dare we do less as human beings 
than we are prepared to do as scholars? 

A scholar is humble. He realizes how 
limited he is. How can he be otherwise 
when he remembers the words of Newton, 
he who ‘‘surpassed all the human race in 
genius,’’ in which he likened himself to 
‘a child picking up a few shells on the 
shore while the great ocean of truth lay 
undiscovered before him.’’ And if a 
scholar is humble, how much more must 
modern man be humble. Our problems 
cannot be solved by arrogance. There is no 
one in the world at the present time 
who knows the answer to them. How 
little right, then, have any of us ‘to lay 
down the law. 

Lastly, a scholar is independent and 
courageous. No theory is sacred merely 
because it was enunciated by an eminent 
man. It is the essence of the scholarly 
attitude that everyone should think for 
himself within his limitations; and the 
scope for criticism and debate should be 
limitless. Dare we require less in human 
relationships? 


“Tunee is much talk, in these days, 
about the safeguarding of freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech. But it is 
up to all of us to make sure that the 
thought and the speech are worth fight- 
ing for. What is the use of freedom of 
thought, if the thought is loose and 
muddled? What is the use of freedom of 
speech, if we do not take care to say 
things that are worth saying? And our 
thoughts will be muddled, our speech 
will be incoherent and irresponsible, if 
we do not apply to the affairs of every day 


the same critica] spirit that we bring to 
scholarship. 

Here is a task for us all. Let us bring a 
clear and critical attitude into every one 
of our daily contacts. In that way the 
leaven of clear, sincere thinking can be 
spread; and only in that way. In that way 
the scholar can justify his existence — 
and it is perhaps his most valuable service. 
For we must look ahead, beyond the 
horrors of the present hour, if we are to 
preserve through it the human values 
that have real significance. 


I Look back on the thoughts of youth, 
when science seemed like a religion, a 
mission to be preached. The thoughts of 
maturity are otherwise; scholarship is not 
a religion, it is a discipline. To practise 
that discipline in life as in science, these 
are my duties now. Perhaps old age will 
bring the realization of another task. 

Let me close by quoting from one of the 
profoundest of human utterances, a poem 
that describes the fire of intellectual 
aspiration as nothing else that I have 
found. The poet is apostrophizing In- 
tellectual Beauty: 


The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past — there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 

Which thro’ the summer is not heard or seen, 

As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 

Descended, to my onward life supply 
Its calm — to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee, 

Whom, SPIRIT fair, thy spells did bind 

To fear himself, and love all human kind. 


That should be the aspiration and the 
present prayer of the thinking man: to 
fear himself, and love all human kind. 
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UNIVERSITY WOMEN TODAY 


T 1s our lot to live in a time when the 
I world is convulsed in a struggle be- 
tween antagonistic civilizations. Unbe- 
lievable events have occurred in Europe. 
Vast numbers of Americans in every walk 
of life see a terrible threat to our safety 
and liberty in victory for the totalitarian 
states, and are urging the government on 
to adequate measures for national defense. 
There is a special challenge to women in 
the defense of democracy, and there is a 
challenge to the American Association of 
University Women. 

Three broad lines of opportunity are 
open to individual university women and 
branches of the A.A.U.W.: first, we can 
work for adequate military defense with 
unrelenting urgency; second, we can serve 
as an agency for the weighing and dis- 
semination of facts about our democracy; 
third, we can work to preserve the hu- 
mane and cultural values that our civili- 
zation has so far attained. 

The following more specific suggestions 
show how the problems of defense cut 
across all our interests. They were com- 
piled from the points of emphasis that the 
various members of the staff consider 
most important in their respective fields, 
and they demonstrate the essential 
strength of our nearly sixty-year-old 
program. 

No single branch can hope to work 
with uniform effectiveness toward all our 
Objectives. Each branch will have to 
choose those activities which it can carry 
on most effectively. 

A vital program for the branches of the 
Association, consistent with our sus- 
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tained objectives, would lead us: (1) to 
seek understanding of issues, policies and 
needs; (2) to explore our resources, mate- 
rial and human; (3) to protect the endur- 
ing values of the American ideal; (4) to 
serve where our training will do the most 
good. These activities, to be most effec- 
tive, should be carried on in cooperation 
with selected agencies and with the gov- 
ernment. 


In Search of Understanding 


Understanding is necessary to effective 
action. Fortunately, our long background 
of continued education gives us some in- 
sight into the conditions that face us to- 
day, and we have an established method 
for learning new facts. These are the lines 
that our study and thinking must take. 

What effect did the last war have on 
schools and colleges, scholarship, socia- 
service, child welfare, living conditionsf 
health, prices, quality of goods, employ, 
ment, labor standards, the position ol 
women, individual liberty, recreation, 
and the arts? What progress has been 
made in these fields since then, and what 
are now acceptable standards, where 
standards apply? 

What are the foreign issues of the pres- 
ent conflict? What foreign policies will 
protect most effectively all that we mean 
by “‘America’’? How are diplomacy and 
military measures interrelated? How can 
we enlist the support of the other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere in de- 
fense of democracy? 

What are the values of our civilization 
that we will fight to defend? We may 
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have to sacrifice some of them temporarily 
to preserve others. Which can we do 
without and which must we preserve at 
all costs? 

What kind of world will we face when 
this struggle is over? What material and 
psychological adjustments will we have 
to make? What sort of new world do we 
desire? 


Exploring Our Resources 


Before entering any kind of fight, 
whether intellectual, moral, or physical, 
each side should take as much time as it 
can afford to appraise its strength and 
weaknesses. The government has been 
doing this for some years, and is now 
accelerating its appraisal. The process 
must go on in each region, state, county, 
and small community. Not only material 
resources must be examined, but human 
resources as well. This is an effort which 
our Association is particularly well fitted 
to advance. 

Each branch should survey its own 
human resources by means of a tabulation 
of the training, occupations, and special 
abilities of all members. Forms for such a 
tabulation are available at Headquarters. 
These data may be more valuable later 
than we can now foresee. 

Then the branch should look into the 
community. Never has it been more im- 
portant for intelligent people to know 
their public schools. Are they adequate 
for peacetime needs on their present basis, 
or must they be improved? If not, where 
should the help come from? Can the 
schools adjust to an enrollment of refugee 
children, if necessary, and use this emer- 
gency demand for the enrichment of their 
programs? Are there facilities for the 
Americanization of adults? 

During the past few years the youth 
problem has been increasingly with us. 
While conscription and training in the 


skills of war industries will, ironically, 
relieve one phase of youth’s problem, 
these measures will not bring complete or 
permanently satisfactory solutions. We 
need to know in every community what 
are the conditions of school attendance 
and employment of youth, and the facili- 
ties available for their proper guidance 
and recreation. Democracy will not win 
devotion from frustrated and dissatisfied 
youth. 

We should know the facilities in each 
community for relief, medical care, ma- 
ternal and child welfare, hospitalization, 
public health, recreation, and all other 
services that contribute to human wel- 
fare. 

The fact is, we should have readily 
available in usable form all possible in- 
formation about the community in which 
we live and its people in order that we 
may be ready to meet any extraordinary 
demand that may be placed upon us. 


Protection of Enduring Values 


While the time may come when we 
shall have to modify our democratic 
methods in order to meet on their own 
ground enemies who do not fight by our 
rules, we must give way stubbornly. We 
are defending the ideals of the democratic 
way of life as they were conceived by our 
forefathers and we must not wake up later 
to discover that we have lost the essence 
in preserving the form. We may expect 
some limitations of freedom of speech and 
action, but we must preserve the right to 
critical analysis or our freedom may be 
shackled by internal forces. In the guise 
of defense, special interests will endeavor 
to restrict academic freedom and the 
American right of assembly and discus- 
sion. Who should decide the content of 
textbooks — educators or pressure groups? 
As an educational group, we must recog- 
nize both the hysteria of overwrought 
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patriots and the selfish action of special 
groups. 

With efforts strained toward military 
defense, funds for other purposes may be 
seriously curtailed. Emergency needs may 
require the postponement of ultimate 
goals in education, social welfare, and 
living standards. We must, however, at 
all costs, preserve the gains we have 
made, and continue to work toward 
higher quality in public and private 
services. 

The health, education, and happiness 
of our children will naturally be our spe- 
cial concern. We can keep a watchful eye 
for short-sighted economies in maternal 
and child welfare and education; and let 
us protect our children as far as possible 
from the anxieties of war. 

In a time of international strife it is of 
critical importance that we preserve an 
attitude of tolerance and understanding 
toward the struggling peoples of other 
nations. A humane spirit toward indi- 
viduals, races, and nations is vital to 
democracy. 

As Raymond Fosdick said in his last 
report of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
there is a curious cross-pollination of 
scholarship and research among nations 
which is stopped by war. Furthermore, 
the practical exigencies of defense leave 
the scholar impoverished and alone. It is 
our duty to do what we can to keep the 
pilot light of such creative activity burn- 
ing. We can see that research is not com- 
pletely extinguished in our universities 
and other centers. We can continue to 
support fellowships to the best of our 
ability. We can work toward a system of 
public education wherein all gifted youth 
will be able to have a college education. 
And we can watch the college curriculum 
to see that it is neither impoverished nor 
distorted in these abnormal times. 

War destroys artists, and a warlike 


spirit stills artistic creation. But periods 
of destruction are often followed by great 
creative periods, because the sense of 
death fills us with the impulse to make 
new life. This is our hope for the future. 
For the present we can protect, enjoy, and 
try to understand what we have. Art 
gives courage, renews the soul, and up- 
holds morale. 


Serve Where Our Training Will Do 
the Most Good 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women is widely recognized as an 
effective agency for the dissemination of 
knowledge. This perhaps will be our 
most important function in national 
defense. The branches can assume com- 
munity leadership in the dissemination 
of facts concerning the problems of a 
democracy in arms. We can keep in- 
formed on the issues that are shaping our 
lives and pass this information on to 
others, together with our understanding 
of the American way of life, by all the 
means that are available, including pro- 
grams of adult education, forums, the 
press, the radio, and motion pictures. 

At present it is impossible to foresee all 
the opportunities for service that will 
open up when the needs and resources of 
the country have been appraised and the 
functions of existing and new agencies 
have been defined. However, the op- 
portunity to help refugee university 
women and the children of the nations 
at war is with us. The Association has set 
up the machinery for collecting money 
for these purposes, and for effecting the 
placement of children of British univer- 
sity women in the homes of members of 
this Association who are able to care for 
them. At present the evacuation of the 
children is uncertain and the work is 
delayed. This is one of the unexpected 
difficulties that frustrate humanitarian 
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efforts in time of war, but we are hopeful 
that it can be overcome. 

In the field of social service, we can 
work with responsible agencies that 
guard the physical and mental welfare 
of our people. All influences that bear 
upon the standard of living, public 
health, maternal and child welfare, and 
the consumption of goods should be our 
concern. 

It is important that existing agencies 
be utilized as fully as possible. Branches 
of the Association should be watchful to 
offer their services whenever valid op- 
portunity arises. Individuals and com- 
mittees will undoubtedly be eager to 
give their personal services as a release 
from tension. Care should be exercised 
to insure that the nature of the service 
is worth while, and that the service pro- 
vided by our members is of a high stand- 
ard. A code of ethics for volunteers, 
worked out by a national committee of 
this Association, is published elsewhere 
in this JouRNAL. 

Through representation on _ boards, 
councils, and commissions, our Associa- 
tion is already contributing toward the 
planning of the whole program of na- 
tional defense. This function is the duty 
and privilege of educated women today. 
As time goes on and the objectives of the 
program become more specific, our in- 
fluence should be more widely felt. 


Cooperating with Selected Agencies 
and with Government 


Over twenty years ago, when Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw was offered the chairman- 
ship of the Women’s Division of the 
National Council on Defense in the last 
war, she remarked, ‘‘In the next war, 
women will not be invited to form a 
separate division. They will be working 
side by side with men.”’ 


Her prophecy is apparently being ful- 
filled. As the organization of the defense 
program reaches down into the states 
and local communities, the government 
will undoubtedly call on the women’s 
Organizations to serve with the men’s, 
to stimulate and supplement activities 
initiated by the government. If there is 
delay in this coordination, the private 
organizations should cooperate unoffi- 
cially. This Association should assume 
leadership in such a step. 

Defense Councils have already been 
set up in many states and local com- 
munities. Our branches will be interested 
to work with these Councils to see that 
civilian welfare is considered and that 
the services and energy of women are 
utilized. However, our part is to serve 
wherever needed without consciousness 
of sex. 

After all, democracy has given to 
women more freedom and opportunity 
than any other form of government. But 
we must keep in mind the fact that edu- 
cated women have a definite contribu- 
tion to make and watch for opportuni- 
ties to meet this obligation. Too often 
women prefer to retreat into conven- 
tional, protected activities rather than 
to face the challenge of reality. There- 
fore, we must make a conscious effort to 
assume those responsibilities that we are 
qualified to fulfill. 

If war comes to us, we shall be thankful 
that in this country there are so many 
trained women ready to take the places 
of men and keep the normal work of the 
nation going with a minimum of neglect. 
It will be our function to guard permanent 
ideals and humane values. This is, and 
probably always will be, the special 
responsibility of women in time of war. 

Jupira CLrarx Moncure 
A.A.U.W. Associate in Education 
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WHEN ARE THE CHILDREN COMING? 


A.A.U.W. HOMES ARE OPENED TO BRITISH CHILDREN 
By Sylvia D. Carlson 


[ was on June 19, 1940, that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the A.A.U.W. 
Board of Directors declared that ‘‘aid 
to university women and their children, 
made homeless and destitute by the 
war, is an urgent and immediate task of 
the American Association of University 
Women.”’ And, with efficiency and dis- 
patch, on June 20 a letter outlining a War 
Relief Project Plan and signed by Presi- 
dent Morriss went to all branch presi- 
dents, asking that the members “‘meet the 
need of giving succour to the university 
women in Europe who could still be 
reached and provided for.”’ 

That letter had just been mailed when 
to national Headquarters at Washington 
came a cable from London which read: 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION OFFERS DURA- 
TION HOMES CHILDREN BRITISH GRADUATES 
WITHIN GOVERNMENT SCHEME STOP CAN 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION MAKE SIMILAR OFFER. 


Here, in truth, was the coincidence of 
university women, thousands of miles 
apart, thinking about the same thing at 
the same time. But of greater significance 
was the fact that our A.A.U.W., through 
the Executive Committee, had sensed the 
great seriousness of the problem and had 
started to do something about it before 
being called upon to do so. The War Re- 
lief Project formulated the day before 
had been made flexible, envisaging the 
needs of children as well as university 
women refugees. The A.A.U.W. was 
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therefore in readiness to take on the spe- 
cific request made by the British Federa- 
tion of University Women in their cable. 
Accordingly, on June 21 another letter 
went to the branch presidents asking 
them to ‘‘inquire immediately of their 
members, whether any of them would be 
willing and able to offer homes ‘for the 
duration’ to the children of the members 
of the British Federation of University 
Women.” 

This letter outlined the responsibilities 
which such an offer might incur; it 
pointed out the seriousness of such a step, 
and the fact that an application for a 
refugee child would have to be accom- 
panied by an affidavit of the donor’s 
financial status and fitness to care for the 
child. In other words, the letter was not 
filled with drama to arouse emotional 
pity; it stated the facts of a grave situa- 
tion, and asked, ‘‘Knowing these facts, 
can you offer your homes to these British 
children?”’ 


— thousand A.A.U.W. members 
came back with the answer, “‘Yes,’’ and 
two thirds of that number have since 
made out and signed formal applications 
to back up this response. From the South, 
from New England, the Middle West, 
the Rocky Mountains, the North, and 
the Pacific Coast states came letters and 
telegrams saying, “‘Our homes are open; 
we will do all in our power to make these 
children happy!"’ Truly, with one re- 
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quest, a mighty force for good had been 
tapped, and if and when the British chil- 
dren arrive, there will be homes and a 
warm welcome for all of them. 

If evidence is needed that a great hu- 
manitarian spirit is still very much alive 
in this democracy of ours, one has only to 
read the letters sent in response to this 
call for homes, to have faith in human 
kindness restored. And any A.A.U.W. 
member, reading these messages, will be 
more than ever proud of her membership. 

Typical of the appeal is this excerpt 
from a letter written by a New England 
member: ‘‘My husband is a minister and 
we live in a roomy and comfortable old 
parsonage. We could take four children 
at once and care for them as we do our 
own two girls.”’ 

From the South a member writes: 


May I say that we have both learned from experi- 
ence that the care of children is a serious business; 
that from it we have learned much, enjoyed much, 
and at times of illness or other emergencies, suffered 
much from the anxiety and the responsibility. I be- 
lieve that we can offer these little guests a home life 
which may approach to some degree the one they 
have left behind. 


From Arizona comes this answer to the 
appeal for homes: 


We will do all in our power to take good care of 
these children and see that they are made happy. If 
we do not keep democracy functioning here there 
will be no place for children. Certainly we have a 
great task before us no matter which way events in 
Europe turn. 


From a Colorado letter we read: 


We understand the responsibilities connected with 
bringing a child into a private home and are willing 
to meet them. We will keep the child for the duration 
of the war and if conditions are such that it has no 
home to which to return we will assume full respon- 
sibility for his future rearing and education. 


And from Florida an A.A.U.W. mem- 
ber’s husband writes: 


My wife and I are domestically inclined. My wife 
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is artistic, an excellent seamstress, a competent 
manager of a home, a woman entirely suited to care 
for children. I have made most of the furniture in my 
home, which both my wife and I cherish. I believe 
children could be happy and could be properly and 
affectionately cared for if put into our care. We are 
prepared to take two children for the duration of the 
war, to adopt them as our own and make them our 
heirs if the misfortunes of their lawful parents should 
render this necessary. 


Not all letters came from members of 
the A.A.U.W. Many people, learning of 
the project, wrote in to offer their help. 
One man from Destin, Florida, wrote: 


I am greatly interested in the offer of the ladies of 
the A.A.U.W. to take care of the children of the 
mothers belonging to the British Federation of Uni- 
versity Women and I take great pleasure in offering 
them a deed to five acres of land to be used as a health 
resort for the children. 


(Because of the various legal matters to 
be considered in accepting property this 
offer could not be accepted at the present 
time.) 

Almost any one of the letters which we 
might take from the files radiates this 
same wholesome, unselfish spirit. These 
are letters of which we are today proud, 
and they are letters which future mem- 
bers of A.A.U.W. will cherish. 


‘Wane these offers from all parts of the 
country were pouring in to national 
Headquarters, there were numerous or- 
ganization details to be worked out be- 
fore so difficult a project could be put into 
effect. Fortunately, a committee had al- 
ready been established and was officially 
recognized as the central agency to bring 
refugee children to this country. The 
A.A.U.W., like other organizations inter- 
ested in special groups of children, affili- 
ated with this U. S. Committee for the 
Care of European Children, and has fol- 
lowed its procedures and worked closely 
with the committee. 

Naturally a request of so serious 4 
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nature as this one brought many ques- 
tions. The A.A.U.W. was not dramati- 
cally saying, ‘Send the children along; 
we'll take care of them.’’ Members real- 
ized fully the responsibilities of this 
project, and through their questions they 
were intelligently seeking information 
to meet a crisis. With the idea that there 
may still be members who want some of 
these same questions clarified, a few of the 
questions and their answers are here 
enumerated: 


Please let us have the complete details about how a 
family may go about obtaining a child. 

Anyone who wants particularly to have the child 
of a member of the British Federation of University 
Women applies directly to the A.A.U.W. or to the 
U. S. Committee for the Care of European Children. 
All information will be sent. 


What is the affidavit? 

An affidavit guaranteeing support is required for 
every child. This assurance that the newcomer will 
not become a public charge has long been required by 
our immigration authorities. 


Are those who make affidavits expected to make a deposit 
immediately? 

Persons who apply through the A.A.U.W. do 
nothing until a child is assigned and accepted. 
Then they make out the affidavit for this particular 
child and deposit $63 at that time. 


Who does the investigation of the proffered homes? Who 
makes observations on the children after they ave placed? 

The families applying for children are investigated 
by a governmentally recognized social service agency 
to be under the general supervision of the Children’s 
Bureau. The investigation is arranged through the 
local office of the U. S. Committee for the Care of 
European Children. 


Will there be a central fund to draw upon to meet unex- 
pected emergency expenses ov must the foster parent assume 
all responsibility? 

A reserve fund is being set up to prevent any of the 
children from becoming public charges. Fifty dollars 
of the $63 fee which is paid on making out an affi- 
davit goes into this fund. Detailed regulations for 
the use of the fund have not yet been published. 


Will any child not in good health be sent? 
All children are given medical examinations before 


they are permitted to leave England, and only those 
10 good health are sent. 


Does **duration’’ include adoption if parents are killed? 

Under the British law, children who are British 
subjects cannot be adopted anywhere except within 
the British Empire. If parents or relatives in England 
are killed and permanent responsibility is too heavy 
for the sponsoring families in this country, some 
other arrangement can be made for the child through 
the U. S. Committee. This is undoubtedly one of the 
functions of the reserve fund. 

Will the parent of the English child contribute toward 
bis keep? 

The parents who are able to contribute to the ex- 
pense of caring for the children would like to do so, 


but cannot because they are unable to send money 
out of England. 

Is there any possibility of securing a French child or a 
Danish child? 

There is no legal bar to children from any European 
country, provided they can come in as visitors or 
come in under the quota, and can get out of their own 
countries and across the ocean to the United States. 
The U. S. Committee and the A.A.U.W. are prepared 
to place other than British children if it becomes 
practicable. 


Can applicants have their preference as to age and sex? 

In general, families can have their preference as to 
age, sex, etc. When an application comes from the 
British Federation of University Women, national 
Headquarters goes through the file of sponsors and 
picks out a home that seems suitable. Information 
about the child is then sent to the sponsor and she 
has the right to choose whether or not she wishes 
to have that particular child assigned. 


Almost all the applications which came 
in did express a preference, and requests 
for girls ran far ahead of those for boys — 
except in the Southern states. From this 
section at least seventy-five per cent of 
the requests were for boys. Southern 
women indicated here, perhaps, that they 
prefer to wait on men folk! 

Five years was the preferred age, and 
one member gave the reason for this. In 
her letter she said: ‘“This age would en- 
able us to give the child a year in which 
to get familiar with her surroundings and 
the people with whom she lives before 
she would enter school.”’ 

When two children could be taken the 
first choice was usually for twins! Some 
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gave a preference for complexions — 
‘‘blue eyes and blond hair,’’ for example 
— and one letter read: ‘‘We should like 
to take a little girl of five years or 
younger. And although I realize hand- 
someness in a child is often a passing 
thing, we wish that she might be pleasant 
to look upon.”’ 

And then there was that frequently 
asked question: ‘‘When will the children 
atrive? Is there any doubt about getting 
them?’’ Of course the chief problem here 
is safe transportation.! Several hundred 
children, coming under the auspices of the 
U. S. Committee for the Care of European 
Children, have already arrived. Officers of 
the British Federation of University 
Women have written several times that 
there would be a great many children 
from their organization if convoys could 
be provided for the ships bringing the 
children. An excerpt from one such letter, 
written about the middle of August, reads: 


I personally am still working harder with the 
Children’s Overseas Reception Board than I think I 
have ever worked in my life before. We have the 
cases of some 200,000 children in hand, whose parents 
wish to send them overseas, and there is a tremendous 
amount of work to be done in every case with their 
medical examinations, school records, getting their 
outfits together, having them passed by the immigra- 
tion authorities of the country they are going to, and 
arranging the finance. So far no children have left in 
our scheme for the U. S. A. 

I know how much good will there is on your side 
and how anxious people are to have the British chil- 
dren over there. It seems a pity that we cannot find 
some means of getting them over to you. The few 
who have gone so far, have gone privately and most 
come from families who can afford to pay their pas- 
sage money and who have relatives and friends well 
able to take care of them on the other side. Every day 


1 Word was received September 23 that a party of 
nine children of British university women is ready 
to sail as soon as accomodations can be obtained. 


shows how essential it is that we should get as many 
of these children as we can away, though the num- 
bers that we can send in any case will only be such a 
very small proportion of our child population. 


On August 18 a press release went out 
from the U. S. Committee, which read: 


We cannot sit by and wait until the size of the 
problem is defined. We believe that now is the time 
for us to make good for America the offer of hos- 
pitality that has been made so spontaneously all over 
the United States. . . . There is no way of telling 
what the total number of children will be. . . . For 
this reason, we appeal to our representatives to com- 
plete the affidavits of the thousands of generous 
American parents who have indicated that they want 
to help and forward the affidavit to us promptly. 


Ax tae moment the A.A.U.W. is not 
discouraging nor encouraging more ap- 
plications. If England settles to a long 
pull, it is most probable that transporta- 
tion for the children will gradually be 
provided. Applications are not specific 
commitments; they do not mean that one 
should make immediate and definite plans 
for an additional child in the household. 
They do mean, however, that homes are 
available for these children when they 
arrive, and that, should the children ar- 
rive in any large numbers, they can be 
placed in an orderly fashion without an 
emergency call for help. 

During this waiting period it will be 
hard to keep enthusiasm from dwindling; 
to keep disappointment from entering 
into the picture. Many dreams for the 
future have been woven about the bring- 
ing of these little guests into the homes 
—and it is hard to see dreams go un- 
realized. But these letters from A.A.U.W. 
members indicate that they will not close 
their doors, nor withdraw their offers 
until they know definitely that the need 
is past. 

















sin the Book of Proverbs, the virtuous 

A woman among the Moslem peasants 
of Lebanon is she ‘‘who worketh will- 
ingly with her hands.”’ 

Born within the room of mud and stone 
where the cattle sleep beneath the floor 
and the crops in bin and jar are stored 
against the wall, the daughter of the 
house soon learns her place within the 
village home. At a young age she is 
taught to carry the pitcher of water on 
her head from the spring, to keep the 
chickens from the door and help her 
mother with the washing. From her 
mother, too, the girl child learns to dry 
the fruits upon the rooftop, rinse and 
cleanse the grain brought from the 
threshing floor, and to bake the thin 
loaves of bread within the oven. When 
a daughter has learned this last task she 
is considered almost a woman and ap- 
proaching the age of marriage. 

On entering maturity, however, the 
girl no longer enjoys the easy compan- 
ionship of boy playmates. There was a 
time when with them she drove the 
threshing-board about the pile of sum- 
mer grain and kept watch over the sheep 
and goats within the nearer pastures. 
Never, however, did she, like the village 
boys, attend the mosque for schooling; 
for learning to read and write is not 
thought necessary for a girl. Rather a 
gitl’s training is firstly in household 
duties; and having become skilled in 
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Sketches from the Studies of A.A.U.W. Fellows 


SHE WHO WORKETH WILLINGLY WITH HER HANDS 


these she enters the world of women and 
lives increasingly apart from boys. 

Ata village ceremony — a circumcision 
or a wedding —the growing girl no 
longer takes her place among the chil- 
dren, but sits, knees folded, among 
the womenfolk. Nor does the maturing 
girl linger on the paths to greet some vil- 
lage boy. Rather she walks with eyes 
downcast, her sleeves covering her arms, 
her hair hid beneath her kerchief, con- 
ducting herself at all times with modesty 
and restraint. Never does she go abroad 
alone after dark, or enter a strange village 
except in the company of elder women or 
persons of her household. Her family, 
particularly her father and elder brother, 
are the guardians of her welfare. If she 
strays from the strict rule of maidenly 
chastity, thereby bringing disgrace upon 
the house in which she was born, death 
at the hands of her own family may be her 
punishment. Reared to become a wife 
and mother, a daughter must enter her 
new role as a woman of virtue. 


Har parents choose for her her husband. 
If possible he is one of her kin, and pref- 
erably the son of her father’s brother. 
The girl, too, prefers marriage to a close 
cousin, for he is as one of her household. 
She has known him since childhood, and 
as a companion previous to the time she 
has been kept apart from men. With him 
as a husband she feels certain of most 
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happiness, for she will continue to live 
among those of the same blood as herself. 
Nothing, on the other hand, is more sad 
for a girl than to find that she must marry 
a man of some distant village who is not 
of her kin. Then she must leave the place 
where she was born and those she has 
loved, and become a “‘stranger wife’’ in a 
village other than her own, and a mem- 
ber of a household to whom she is not 
joined by the close and protecting ties of 
blood. 

A bride-price is given for the girl, 
either in cash or kind or a combination of 
the two. Two thirds of this she receives 
previous to her marriage and with it she 
buys the household equipment, which 
remains throughout life her property. 
The other third of the price is hers if her 
husband should divorce her. But so 
difficult is it for a man to raise even the 
preliminary price that it is not easy for 
him to send his wife back to her people, 
giving over to her at the time of divorce 
the final fee and letting her take with her 
the furnishings she has bought for the 
house. The bride-price thus acts as a form 
of insurance, guaranteeing the woman 
a measure of security during her married 
life, and providing her with an estab- 
lished alimony if the marriage should not 
prove a success. 

Polygamy is permitted among the Mos- 
lems, to the number of four wives. But 
the general poverty of the peasants rarely 
permits a man to afford more than one 
woman; for not only is there the problem 
of raising the bride-price, but of feeding 
more mouths from the meager holdings 
of land. Women themselves prefer not to 
be members of a polygamous household, 
for all too often quarrels arise among the 
co-wives. An older woman, however, 
sometimes finds her burden of household 
tasks lightened by her husband's acquir- 
ing a second and younger wife. Side by 


side the two women will work amicably 
together, sharing even in the care of each 
other's children. 

Girls are married between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty; boys from seventeen 
to twenty-two. On the day of the wed- 
ding, in the midst of the feasting and 
dancing, the bride’s possessions are car- 
ried from her father’s house to her hus- 
band’s. Among these are the mirror, a 
symbol of future happiness; the stiff 
cushions; and the tin trunk studded with 
nails, containing the skirts and kerchiefs 
made by the bride and her mother. So the 
girl crosses the threshold to become a 
wife and to undertake the task for which 
she was reared. 


‘Taz unmarried woman or man among 
the peasantry is rare; for it is asked for 
what other purpose did God make male 
and female, except that they unite and 
reproduce their kind? Do not all other 
living creatures mate and have young — 
the birds building their nests among the 
branches and caring for their fledglings? 
So it is the first duty of a married couple 
to raise and rear a family. 

A son — this is what the young wife 
wishes most: a male child who will con- 
tinue the family name, bring honor to the 
house, and care for his parents in their 
old age. A daughter, too, the woman 
wants, but for her own comfort and as a 
companion; for women have their world 
apart from men, a world of household 
duties, talk, and understanding. At the 
birth of a child some older woman assists, 
cuts the cord, and swaddles the newborn 
infant in its binder. The mother lying 
upon the floor, the sweat still upon her 
limbs, turns to the child that is laid by 
her side, knowing that through its birth 
she fulfills her life as a woman. 

Upon her child the mother lavishes 
great affection. Fearful lest the world of 











evil spirits harm her infant, she ties about 
its neck a verse from the Koran. On its 
bonnet she pins blue beads and a bit of 
alum against the Evil Eye. Lest the Eye be 
attracted by the comeliness of her child 
she avoids dressing it in too fresh cloth- 
ing, or even lets her baby go unwashed. 
But despite all precautions sickness may 
fall upon the infant. For fevers and infec- 
tions, the mother has a variety of cures 
learned from the elder women of the vil- 
lage, who in turn were taught the reme- 
dies from their mothers. For sore eyes 
there is the soothing liquid compounded 
from the wild roses of the hillside; for 
coughs, a brew made from corn silk. Cuts 
and sores are anointed with charcoal, 
chopped onion, and dough. All the same 
there is hardly a household that does not 


lose a child or more during its first years 
of life. 


Iw exrreme cases local doctors may be 
visited. But often their skill is confined 
largely to the practice of bleeding — the 
art of cupping and the applying of 
leeches. As the child grows weaker and 
will no longer feed from its mother’s 
breast, the grieving woman visits the 
village shrine. This is the grave of some 
local saint whose blessing rests upon the 
people of the neighborhood. Here the 
mother burns candles, prays to the saint 
to intervene in her child’s behalf, or even 
promises the sacrifice of a goat if her child 
is but made well once more. 

Men visit the local shrines less fre- 
quently than the women, for their reli- 
gious life is centered about the mosque. 
Here they gather at sundown, rinsing 
their hands and feet and bowing towards 
the distant and holy site of Mecca. But 
the peasant women have no share in the 
meetings in the mosque. Nor do they enter 


the coffee house, the pleasure-place of 
men. 
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Although in both social and religious 
life there is little mingling of the two 
sexes, men and women as peasant folk 
work side by side together in the fields, 
tending the garden plots and orchards. 
Aside from the work on the lands, how- 
ever, a woman must prepare the dried 
foods for the winter, feed the fat-tailed 
sheep for the autumn slaughter, while 
always there is the cooking and the 
mending and making of clothes. Men’s 
work, it is said, halts in the winter, for 
then the groves and fields do not need care. 
But woman's work continues throughout 
the round of seasons. 


Ar RARE intervals the peasant woman 
may visit the town or city. There she sees 
city women, or these she comes to know 
in the summer season when city folk in an 
endeavor to escape the heat of the coast- 
land hire rooms in peasant villages within 
the mountain heights. But the women of 
the city the peasant wife and mother does 
not seek to emulate. In fact she often 
mocks them for their inability to labor in 
the fields, and says of them that they are 
fat and good for nothing except the eating 
of food. 

The city dwellers that come to the 
smaller peasant communities for the 
mountain air are, for the most part, poor 
and ill-educated Moslems. The women, 
like those of the peasantry, are largely 
illiterate; and like them their lives are 
centered about the rearing of their chil- 
dren and the care of the household. But 
the city women, on the whole, enjoy less 
freedom than the women of the moun- 
tains. Firstly, they go veiled. The peas- 
ant women, on the other hand, wear only 
a head scarf, though this they may draw 
across their mouths on passing a stranger 
or a man. Furthermore, the city women 
spend their day screened behind tents of 
burlap or of boughs which are set up for 
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them upon the village roof-tops. The 
peasant women, in contrast, are gone to 
the fields from sunrise to sunset, working 
alongside of their men, reaping the grain 
and gathering the summer crops from the 
gardens. 

Of course, there are the more emanci- 
pated Moslem city women, aside from the 
creatures bundled in black and sheltered 
from view behind the lattices of boughs. 
There are those who have gone to schools, 
received education both at home and 
abroad, and no longer dwell in a world 
apart from men. But of them the peasant 
woman knows little; for if she goes to the 
city it is the local bazaar which she visits, 
not the suburbs with their tall apartments, 
the nearby tennis courts and beaches. 
The wealthier and less conservative Mos- 
lems, moreover, spend their summers not 
in isolated peasant villages, but among 
those resorts which have grown up on 
the mountainside overlooking the Med- 


iterranean Sea. Here there are hotels, 
villas, casinos, moving picture houses, 
and all varieties of holiday pleasures. 


Bur it is unlikely that the peasant wife 
and mother would admire the Moslem 
woman who was part of a world of this 
sort — where men and women mix freely 
as if of a single sex, and where a woman's 
concern is not solely her family and the 
care of her children. No, the virtuous 
woman in the eyes of the Moslem peas- 
antry is she who ‘‘looketh well to the 
ways of the household,’’ and ‘‘with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vine- 
yard.’’ As it is written in the Book of 
Proverbs so it is with the Moslem peasant 
woman, for as wife and mother, ‘‘the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her,’ while “‘her children rise up and call 
her blessed’; and ‘‘her own works praise 
her in the gates.”’ 
ANNE H. Futyer 


SOR JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ 


HERE lived in Mexico in the seven- 
‘as century a young woman 
whose life was an appealing one, a com- 
bination as it was of precocity, passion 
for learning, renunciation of the world, 
and pioneering for the right to education 
for her sex. She alone carried on a crusade 
for equal rights for women in the home, 
in the classroom, in the church, and in the 
game of love. Sister Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, who earned the title of ‘“The Tenth 
Muse’”’ for her sincere, natural verses — a 
strange exception in a century slavishly 
devoted to affectation in literature — was 
a unique figure in her own period and still 
holds a firm place among the outstanding 
women of the world. 

Juana de Asbaje, born in 1651 in the 


village of Nepantla near Mexico City, 
early showed an innate zealous desire for 
learning. At the age of three she begged 
for instruction, finally tricking her sis- 
ter’s French teacher into giving her les- 
sons with a false message from her 
mother. Within two years she had learned 
to read, write, and count incredibly well. 
At eight, in order to win a book offered 
as a prize, she composed a Joa for the 
occasion of a festival of the Holy Sacra- 
ment. 

But more wonderful than Juana’s pre- 
cocity was her eagerness for knowledge. 
As early as four years of age she gave up 
cheese, of which she was inordinately 
fond, because she had heard that it dulled 
the mind. At eight she begged her parents 
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to allow her to attend the University of 
Mexico disguised as a boy, since women 
were not permitted in institutions of 
higher learning. Her persistence earned 
her only twenty Latin lessons; but so jeal- 
ous was she of that small privilege, and so 
anxious was she to learn, that she cut her 
hair, promising herself to attain a certain 
degree of knowledge before it regained its 
normal length. Luxuriant hair did not 
befit a dull mind, according to her naive 
reasoning. 

About this time her parents took her to 
the home of her grandparents in the capi- 
tal. There Juana found a few books which 
she read avidly at the cost of reproofs and 
punishments. 

Sometime later she was placed at the 
court of the viceroy from Spain, the Mar- 
qués de Mancera. There she soon became 
a favorite of the vicereine; and for her 
ability to write verses, for her wit and 
her great beauty, she became popular with 
the whole court. 


Provn of Juana’s intelligence, the vice- 
roy allowed her to mingle among the in- 
tellectuals at the court. When she was 
only seventeen, to display her knowledge 
he placed her in an oral examination 
against forty eminent scholars, theolo- 
gians, historians, scientists, teachers, 
philosophers, and mathematicians. The 
Marqués reported that human reason 
could not believe what it heard — 

just as a royal galley is wont to defend itself against 
a few sloops attacking it, so Juana Inés repelled the 
questions, arguments and rebuffs which all, each one 
in his own field, offered her. What study, what in- 


telligence, what power of speech and what memory 
would one need to do that! } 


In seventeenth century Mexico only 
two paths were open to women — mar- 
tiage and the convent. Juana’s portraits 





' P. Diego Calleja, S.J.: Vida de Sor Juana, Edition 
E. Abreu Gomez, México, p. 23. 
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prove that she was very beautiful. (One, a 
copy of an original, is to be found today 
in the National Museum in Mexico City.) 
Subject, because of her beauty, to atten- 
tions from many suitors, and opposed to 
marriage for herself, Juana could not re- 
main in the world. There was left, then, 
but one recourse for her — the convent. 
She hoped to find there, too, the quiet 
and leisure for her studies that the court 
life with its many distractions did not 
offer. She first entered the convent of the 
barefoot Carmelites in Mexico City, but 
life there was too rigid and a year later 
she changed to a convent of Jeronomite 
nuns, also in the capital. There she re- 
mained for twenty-seven years, devoted to 
study of the Scriptures and sacred theol- 
ogy, music, history, and poetry. 

The same fervor she put into her Latin 
lessons Juana put into her religious life. 
Her final vows she signed with her own 
blood and subjected herself at times to the 
hair-shirt and self-flagellation. Her father 
confessor complained that she did not 
walk in virtue, but fairly flew. 


ee 1689 the vicereine, the Condesa de 
Paredes, had published a volume of Sister 
Juana’s verses which went into three edi- 
tions in as many years. Another of her 
fine contributions to Spanish literature is 
a religious play, The Divine Narcissus. 
Subjected to the criticism that a nun 
should not write poetry, Sister Juana ex- 
plained that all her poetry had been occa- 
sional verses written at the request of 
friends and benefactors. She admitted also 
that it was even difficult for her to write 
prose, so innate and persistent was her 
ability for composing verses. 

Proof that Sister Juana Inés de la Cruz 
understood the world outside convent 
walls is found in her verses on the treat- 
ment of women by men, verses which are 
recited even today by every educated 
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Mexican. Two stanzas indicate her thesis: 


“Stupid men who do accuse 
Women without justice 
Unaware that you're accomplice 
In their crime that you refuse. 


But in this there is no problem 

If the way you'll only pave, 
Either love them as they're made, 
Or make them as you love them.” 


It was Sister Juana’s fate that through- 
out her life she was to struggle to obtain 
a little learning which satisfied so inade- 
quately that burning ardor nature had 
placed in her. In a famous letter in which 
she answered criticism from the Bishop 
of Puebla, who under the pseudonym of 
Sister Filotea de la Cruz admonished her 
for not putting her attention solely on 
religious studies, she justified her craving 
for knowledge. She admitted then pa- 
thetically, ‘I do not study to write, 
not even to teach, that would be too pre- 
sumptuous of me, but only in order to be 
less ignorant."”! 

At one time her books were taken from 
her on the grounds of injury to her health, 
but the doctors finally concluded that her 
health suffered more when she was not 
studying. With their permission she re- 
turned hungrily to her books, even re- 
solving never to enter the cells of her sis- 
ter nuns because in such visits she lost 
precious time from her studies. 

Later the prioress’ insistence that study 
was a thing worthy of punishment by the 
Inquisition caused Sister Juana to leave 
her books for several months. But with- 
out books she studied more strenuously 
than with them. 


I saw nothing which did not provoke investiga- 
tion, even the smallest and most trivial things; be- 
cause as there is no creature, however small it may 
be, in which cannot be recognized the proof of God's 


* Sor Juana: Respuesta a Sor Filotea, Edition Clasicos 
Mexicanos, México, 1934, p. 53. 
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creation there is nothing which will not excite one’s 
intellectual faculties if it is given its due considera- 
tion. Thus I considered and examined them all; so 
that I made a thousand studies of the very people 
with whom I was talking.? 


She studied the mathematical lines of 
her sleeping room; as she walked in the 
cloisters her thoughts ran to right angles, 
pyramidal lines, and concave surfaces; 
the motion of a top spun by a child in the 
courtyard suggested a study of the earth’s 
motion and she ran for flour to put on the 
ground so that she could see more clearly 
the lines left by the spinning top. In the 
performance of her duties in the convent 
kitchen she watched the effect of eggs in 
oil and eggs in sugared water and the 
behavior of the yolks and the whites in 
different liquids. In fact, she discovered 
many secrets while cooking, discoveries 
which prompted her to remark, ‘‘If Aris- 
totle had only cooked, he would have 
written much more.’’* 


Finatty realizing that she tired her 
mind more without books than with them 
she persuaded the authorities to allow 
her to resume her reading. Even in her 
dreams her mind was working actively, 
clarifying problems that had occupied 
her attention during the day. 

In the same letter Sister Juana pled for 
higher learning for women so that the 
training of young girls might be entrusted 
to them. She did not ask that all women 
be educated, any more than that all men 
be educated. A contemporary theologian 
had recommended studies for only those 
women gifted with superior intelligence. 
Sister Juana asked drolly why he limited 
the restriction to women. Did men con- 
sider themselves innately wise by being 
born male? To educate all men, as to 
educate all women, would be to emphasize 


2 Ibid, p. 67. 
® Ibid, p. 68. 
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their deficiencies. To educate the stupid 
ones would be to increase their stupidi- 
ties; instead of being merely naturally 
stupid they would thus become stupid 
in many things — in history, in mathe- 
matics, in sciences, in languages. To 
counteract the existing opposition of 
parents to men teachers for their daugh- 
ters she advocated training schools for 
women teachers. 

The persistence of Sister Juana’s adver- 
saries became so great that two years 
before her death she sold her library — 
her ‘‘four thousand friends,’’ as she called 
her books — and her musical instruments, 
gave the proceeds to charity, and devoted 
the remaining years of her life to religious 
work. She died on April 17, 1695 at the 
age of forty-four from a disease contracted 
during a plague while nursing her sister 
nuns. 

This hasty summary of the amazing 
life of Sister Juana Inés de la Cruz reveals 
an interesting figure who lived in New 
Spain more than two centuries ago. 
While we are enthralled by the story of 
Sister Juana’s struggle to satisfy that in- 
net craving for learning and her success in 
keeping the spark of genius burning in 
spite of all opposition, we cannot miss 
the pathos of her life. Nor can we restrain 
regret that this extraordinary person who 
possessed such a brilliant mind could not 
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have lived two centuries later when the 
universities of the world would have 
been open to her, even that great univer- 
sity in her own land. Had she been able 
to enjoy the educational opportunities 
afforded women in most countries of the 
world in the twentieth century, it would 
be impossible to estimate what service 
Sister Juana Inés de la Cruz might have 
then contributed to her own sex, to her 
country, and perhaps to all civilization. 
At least she would not have felt con- 
strained to justify her passion for study 
in a sonnet which has lived for its beauty 
of form and concept and even for the 
pathos of its inspiration: 

Why should the world be apt to censure me? 
Wherein have I offended that I sought 
To grace my mind with jewels dearly bought 
Nor turned my heart to jeweled vanity? 

From greed of riches I am fancy-free; 
But deem no work of fancy fairly wrought 
Till crowned with diamonds from the mine of 

thought, 
That worth my wealth, not wealth my worth, may 
be. 

I am not Beauty's votary; I know 
Her conquests fall a spoil to age at last; 
I find no joy in money's gaudy show; 

For gold like chaff into the furnace cast 
Fits but to feed Art's flame, and keep the glow 
Of golden Truth a glory unsurpassed.! 


Lucite K. DeLtano 


1 Translation in Library of World's Best Literature, 
Vol. XXV, p. 9959. 
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THE MERRILL~PALMER SUMMER WORKSHOP 


4 es work of the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit, devoted to the advance- 
ment of education for home and family 
life, is well known to A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers. Last summer the school held its first 
Summer Workshop and Graduate Study 
in Child Development, which brought 
together women from the Middle West, 
the South, and Canada; from China, 
Brazil, and Africa — all interested in the 
school’s program of study of the growth 
and development of children, and their 
human relationships as well. 

The major study of each student was 
the physical growth and mental develop- 
ment of the child, and attending factors 
involved in his relationship with the 
family. 

For practical demonstration of theories 
advanced, we had the benefit of the Play- 
school and the Farm Camp, — the Play- 
school for children of two to five, the 
Farm Camp for children of five to twelve. 
Each student had the opportunity to as- 
sist and observe at both. It was an in- 
spiration to see the eagerness with which 
the youngsters set up housekeeping at the 
farmhouse, ready to forego the usual type 
of camp activity for the privilege of plan- 
ning and preparing their own meals, 
doing the chores, making curtains, paint- 
ing furniture, and even churning their 
own butter. 

Meetings with parents of each group 
gave both parents and educators a chance 
to learn more about the correlation of 


school and home activity, and we came to 
appreciate keenly the value of a better 
understanding between parent and edu- 
cator. These meetings showed the in- 
adequacy of teacher-training confined to 
acquiring knowledge in a particular field; 
the teacher of today must see the signifi- 
cance of her subject in its relation to the 
whole of life and learning. The parent, 
too, needs to know more than the physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional growth of his 
child. Parents can occupy the strategic 
position in developing the child’s per- 
sonality only if they educate themselves 
in the fullest sense. 

May I say here that the reading and re- 
search I had already done in connection 
with the A.A.U.W. study of The Ameri- 
can Family in a Changing Society fur- 
nished a valuable background for the 
Workshop, particularly for the study of 
parent education. 

A very helpful feature of the summer's 
experience was the opportunity for indi- 
vidual study and conference with leaders 
and specialists in working out particu- 
lar problems of each student. With our 
A.A.U.W. spring conferences in mind, I 
did a good deal of reading on the place of 
study groups in adult education, and pre- 
pared a brief paper on that subject. 

The other special problem which I fol- 
lowed with the aid of staff members in 
conference was the planning of a study 
course. Stimulus for undertaking this par- 
ticular project was given unconsciously 
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by two of our staff members. One faculty 
member commented that as he had 
worked in the Advisory Service of the 
school he had come to feel that what 
many women need is a philosophy of liv- 
ing. And another staff member, in charge 
of parent education, asked, ‘‘Why do 
women do the things they do?’’ I hope 
that the material collected for group use, 
as an outcome of these comments, may 
furnish the basis for a significant course. 

As our own branch is launching a nurs- 
ery school in Zanesville, I welcomed the 
opportunity to find out as much as pos- 
sible about equipment, management, and 
program of the Merrill-Palmer nursery 
school, as well as to visit other types of 
schools in and around Detroit. Merrill- 


Palmer has cooperating relations with 


many institutions and agencies and ar- 
ranged visits or conferences for any stu- 
dent wanting that additional experience. 

The theme of the Merrill-Palmer pro- 
gram is well expressed in the motto, 
**Gracious living, a background for learn- 
ing,’’ and into the background of our six 
weeks’ work were woven varied experi- 
ences that have left rich memories. 

To Merrill-Palmer and to A.A.U.W. I 
express appreciation for the opportunity 
opened to me, and I hope to others in 
time to come. Battles may be fought and 
buildings blown to bits, but we have life 
to meet; and through cooperation as ex- 
emplified in ways like this are we better 
prepared to meet it. 

Maryjoriz SupPLEE 
Zanesville, Ohio, Branch 


VASSAR’S INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 


HROUGH the ages, there have been rare 
‘faa who have not only practiced 
living as an art for themselves, but have 
talked or written about it as a way of life 
for all human beings. Fifteen years ago, a 
school was started which had for its pur- 
pose the study of the art of living. Pro- 
gressive in its methods as well as in its 
purposes and theories, it was often re- 
garded askance by its more academic edu- 
cational colleagues. Advancing steadily 
along its chosen path of work, the Vassar 
Institute of Euthenics has completed its 
fifteenth summer session with an en- 
rollment which included a predominant 
number of doctors, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and social workers. These 
professional people had come to learn from 
the Institute of Euthenics not more about 
their own fields, but a great deal about 
telated fields. These individuals were in- 
terested in the art of living not only for 
themselves, but for mankind. They pro- 
posed to study and then to act. 


You may ask how a hundred people can 
add to or change a way of life. You may 
feel that their sincere efforts will be 
valueless; that they are carrying a candle 
in the wilderness. Remember the Chinese 
proverb, ‘‘It is better to light a candle in 
the dark than to curse the darkness.’’ The 
Vassar Institute of Euthenics has lighted 
a candle, and from its flame many other 
candles have been lighted. The value of 
the Institute is peculiarly in the kind of 
individuals, students and faculty, who 
gather for its sessions. They are men and 
women, rich and poor, coming from 
widely varied fields of work and experi- 
ence, geographically scattered over the 
United States and foreign countries, alike 
only in being human, intelligent, and 
awake to life. 

These individuals come together for a 
time — six weeks — to study and discuss 
the arts and sciences and their application 
to the betterment of human living, and 
then go back to their communities 
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strengthened as individuals and with bet- 
ter equipment to aid others. 

The inscription in the Vassar Hall of 
Euthenics says simply and clearly what 
the work within its walls hopes to 
achieve: 

Our purpose is to provide a single focus for re- 
search in those Arts and Sciences called Euthenics 
concerned with the controllable environment and the 
betterment of the individual and the race. To further 
the appreciation of these arts and sciences, to secure 
higher human efficiency and raise the Art of Living 
to that level which has prevailed in the Fine Arts 
from the beginning. To create ideals, spiritual, in- 
dustrial, political, and social to guide oncoming 
youth in a new age. And to raise motherhood to a 
profession for women worthy of her finest talents and 
greatest intellectual gifts, remembering that a well- 
born, rightly developed child is the greatest gift 
from one generation to the next. 

The seminar discussion —_ is used 
in all the courses, for the Institute recog- 
nizes that its students are trained, experi- 
enced adults, equipped to contribute as 
well as to learn from the scheduled work. 
The courses vary somewhat from year to 
year, shifting with the needs and desires 
of the people who are a part of the In- 
stitute. Emphasis is placed upon social 
relationships for the individual, for the 
family, and for the community. Child 
guidance and family relationship serves 
as a basic subject for study and discussion 
of man’s mental and emotional develop- 
ment. The physical side of man’s life is 
thoroughly covered in classes in home 
management, budget control, food and 
nutrition, clothes, and home furnishings. 
The world in which man lives is discussed 
in consumer economics, political and civil 
rights, nature and its effect upon man, 
religion, housing, national and interna- 
tional affairs. The program is full, varied, 
and flexible. Each student finds not only 
his own particular field of interest, but 
new fields which are allied to his own. 


The courses, thought-provoking as 
they are, serve as springboards for con- 
tinuous, spirited discussions between in- 
dividuals and in groups. It is in this con- 
stant interchange of ideas that the Vassar 
Institute may be unique. The physical 
set-up is such that it is an integral part 
of the Institute experience. For six weeks, 
the students and faculty live, talk, and 
think together in a physical environment 
which is peculiarly conducive to stimu- 
lating thought. The adult students are 
housed in one dormitory with dining- 
room and lounges within the same build- 
ing. Tables are set for six for all meals, 
and the students and faculty sit freely at 
any table. The result is to quickly ac- 
quaint all the members with each other 
and to provide an endless combination of 
stimulating table companions. 

The nursery school, which is an impor- 
tant adjunct to the Institute, provides for 
its young members the same kind of 
pleasant and stimulating environment. 
The nursery school furnishes a center for 
the children whose parents wish to attend 
the Institute, and it also furnishes excel- 
lent opportunity for observation and 
participation for those particularly inter- 
ested in the training and education of 
young children. 

The Institute of Euthenics is a social 
experience as well as a phase of education 
for those who are fortunate enough to be 
numbered amongst its members each sum- 
mer. Vassar College has made of its 
euthenics center a laboratory in the art of 
living. The participants go from it into 
their own spheres of work and influence 
and put their knowledge to work for the 
betterment of all human living. Thus the 
circles of light widen. 

ADALINE S. GILSTRAP 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Branch 
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The Colleges and National Defense 

The war of 1914-18 is still near enough 
for people to remember what happened to 
higher education at that time. College 
and university life was materially, psy- 
chologically, and spiritually disrupted, 
so that institutions, depleted in faculty 
and student body, became feeble adjuncts 
to military organization. The women’s 
colleges, it is true, tried to provide a 
cultural education, but they were ham- 
pered in their effort by decreased income, 
loss of faculty members, unrest, and an 
irresistible tide of emotionalism that 
impinged on teaching in many ways. 
The loss of intellectual power in that 
college generation through the relin- 
quishing of ideals and the death of 
talented individuals was a tragedy. 

President Wilkins of Oberlin College 
said recently, ‘‘England indeed has not 
yet recovered from the killing off of her 
university men in the early days of the 
last war. She is being more careful this 
time.’’ With peace-time conscription leg- 
islation now enacted, and the country 
embarked on a gigantic program of 
national defense which will lead no one 
knows where, we may very well ask 
whether our leaders are thinking about 
higher education. England may have 
learned her lesson, but have we? 

The American Council on Education, 
which was organized during the last war 
as the Emergency Council on Education, 
has said that the confusion and loss of 
time in getting education coordinated 
during the last war was due to lack of 
planning. Appropriately therefore, the 
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American Council, with the National 
Education Association, has taken the lead 
in the present emergency in organizing 
education to coordinate with government. 
They have organized the National Co- 
ordinating Committee on Education and 
Defense, composed of representatives of 
all the leading educational organizations 
of the country, whose general purpose is 
‘to represent organized education to all 
agencies of the Federal Government in 
connection with matters of national de- 
fense and to help coordinate and unify 
all educational forces to this end.’’ The 
Council also has its own Committee on 
Higher Education and National Defense, 
whose job it is to keep the universities 
and colleges informed on developments of 
the defense program that will affect 
higher education and to furnish expert 
advice to Congress and other agencies of 
the government. Furthermore, all over 
the country individual faculties and 
alumni associations are organizing com- 
mittees to consider the problems of na- 
tional defense. Thus it appears that higher 
education will not enter its next phase 
totally unprepared. The educational world 
is waiting to hear what the government 
will need and ask. 

There are indications for the present 
that the government intends to interfere 
with higher education as little as possible. 
The conscription bill defers until the end 
of the present academic year, or until 
July 1, 1941 (depending upon which 
comes first), the conscription of under- 
graduate students enrolled this fall in arts 
or sciences, and graduate students pursu- 
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ing a course of instruction for which a 
degree in arts or sciences is prerequisite. 
It is probable that a liberal policy will 
be followed under the rules and regula- 
tions interpreting this legislation. Mem- 
bers of the advanced course, senior di- 
vision, of the R.O.T.C. will be exempt 
from registration; and divinity students 
will be exempt from training and service, 
but not from registration. Other defer- 
ments with possible effect on faculties 
will be permitted by local draft boards 
under the rules and regulations to be 
issued by the Director of Selective Service. 
Teaching will probably be considered an 
occupation ‘‘necessary to the maintenance 
of national health, safety, or interest."’ 
Thus it seems that the draft will not 
necessarily distupt student bodies to any 
great extent during this academic year. 
However, increased industrial employ- 
ment and war hysteria may interfere 
with enrollments. Many students may 
not come back to college because jobs in 
industry will attract them, because 
further education does not seem worth 
while in the face of uncertainty, or be- 
cause they wish to enlist in the armed 
forces. University and college presidents 
are writing letters to their students to 
urge them not to be distracted from their 
educational purposes. The President of 
the United States has recognized this 
tendency and used his influence to 
counteract it by means of a public letter. 
So far neither the War nor the Navy 
Department is considering the develop- 
ment of special training programs which 
would make any general use of the col- 
leges and universities as training centers. 
The Army will not create additional 
R.O.T.C. units. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority will continue to train civilian 
pilots in 432 colleges and universities. 
There is a possibility that the industrial 
training program, for which Congress 


appropriated $15,000,000 last June, will 
be extended during the coming year to 
include other types of training for in- 
dustry which may involve the special 
services of institutions of higher learning. 
These are the main points at which 
national defense will touch higher edu- 
cation, so far as we know at the present 
time. 

In contrast to the bellicose attitude ot 
many educators in the last war, most of 
them seem now to be agreed that, in the 
words of Dr. C. S. Marsh, ‘Right now 
the chief task of American education is to 
keep its head, to go about its regular tasks 
in full confidence that by so doing it is 
really serving the nation.’’ Chancellor 
Harry W. Chase of New York University 
expressed this attitude very well in an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times on September 1, when he said: 


We must not forget in this emergency that the 
ideals for which the universities stand, and which 
they do their best to transmit, are those very ideals 
which, in the long run, make the struggle for de- 
mocracy worth while. In the long run they serve 
best the cause of national defense in proportion as 
they serve well the cause of culture and civilization. 


There may seem to be in the concern 
for the status of college students and 
faculty members an implication that they 
should be exempted from military service 
merely because they are college men. This 
certainly is not true of the thinking of 
many of our leaders. President Wilkins of 
Oberlin College said in an article pub- 
lished last January:} 


My immediate plea, however, is not for the ac- 
ceptance of my own particular ideas as to the use of 
collegiate abilities, but for the acceptance of the 
principle that the question of the part to be played by 
college men in time of war deserves special study, to 
be undertaken jointly by the government and by the 
colleges themselves. Such study would contemplate 
the special use of college men not because they are 


1The College Faces War and Peace. School and 
Society, January 6, 1940, pages 1-7. 











college men, but simply because they constitute, as a 
whole, a group of men who possess special abilities 
and special training, which for the efficiency of the 
national effort should be used as efficiently as pos- 
sible. In so far as individual college men fail to mani- 
fest such special abilities, they lose claim for special 
treatment. And in so far as similar special abilities 
appear in marked degree among men who are not 
in college, they should receive the special training 
and the special use which they deserve. 


The real message of college and univer- 
sity leaders seems to be that in serving 
an immediate practical purpose, higher 
education must not limit the horizon. 
In her commencement address at Goucher 
College last June, Dr. Marjorie Hope 
Nicolson said: 

Today in America, we have a privileged position; 
whatever tomorrow may bring, it is our great duty 
to Europe and to ourselves, to see that we are con- 
scious of the fact that we are at the moment the only 
nation in the world which can still devote itself to 
that advancement of learning, which is the supreme 
function of institutions of learning. We alone still 
possess the opportunity for pursuing pure science 
rather than mere technology; for dealing with 
ultimate problems of the “‘benefit of man’’ rather 
than with applications of science to the death of 
men. We may still seek the past in order to enlarge 
the future. We may, for a time at least preserve the 
past, in the hope that it may be treasured up for 
posterity. 


Vassar’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


Vassar College, founded in the shadow 
of one war, celebrated her seventy-fifth 
anniversary in the shadow of another. 
Special activities in honor of this anni- 
versary which continued throughout the 
past year reached their fulfillment in the 
commencement exercises of last June. 
The theme of the celebration was set in a 
symposium by alumnae and faculty to 
discuss the question, ‘‘What should a 
woman's college do today?”’ 
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A natural human delight in contrasts 
can be satisfied in comparing the timid 
group of girls in hoopskirts who entered 
the new experimental institution in 1865 
with the ten groups of competent women 
from private life and the professions who, 
on June 8, 1940, met to discuss the re- 
sponsibilities of a woman's college today 
in preparing its graduates for effective 
participation in the complex life of the 
modern world. 

An outstanding feature of the occasion, 
which again presented this contrast most 
vividly, was the dramatic production, 
““Vassar’s Folly,’ which told the story 
of Vassar College — and of educated 
American women — from the first con- 
cept of human liberty as it came to 
Matthew Vassar in his boyhood to 
today’s fight for the liberties of all 
humanity. 

Dean C. Mildred Thompson in her 
commencement address outlined the is- 
sues of the fight for human liberties as she 
saw them and indicated the lines of 
attack. In part, she said:! 

I can believe that the real peace for ourselves and 
for others, which we all passionately desire, can be 
attained only by the most honest thinking, not 
intellectual sham, and by response to decent emotions 
of righteous anger against brutal aggression and pity 
for the oppressed and the suffering. A condition of 
life, even if we call it peace, would not be worth 
preserving if it were secured by the sacrifice of in- 
tellectual integrity and of the virtues of pity for 
distress and generosity for need. These are the quali- 
ties which distinguish man from the brute, the quali- 
ties of human civilization itself. 

In furthering the cause of peace in the world, 
with mercy and justice, in lessening poverty and in 
finding a solution for unemployment, here are the 
jobs to be done. 


Jupita Crarx Moncure 
1 Reported in the New York Times, June 11, 1940. 









































































































































































































































= EDITORIALS ® 


THE BABYS MIND: A STUDY FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


Dr. Millicent Shinn, who died on ... . And to imagine that sensible mothers hitherto 
August 14 in Niles, California, at the age have been trying to bring up their children by acci- 
° dent and instinct, or to doubt that they have all 

of eighty-two years, was one of the 


: : along observed, reasoned on their observations, and 
A.A.U.W. pioneers who laid the founda- tested them in practice, with the greatest care and 


tion for child study within the Associa- often with profound insight and notable success, is 

tion. Her ‘‘Biography of a Baby’’ was __ to be grossly ignorant of sensible mothers. 

one of the forerunners of a vast number of A new science must not be too arrogant as against 
; ‘ : an old empiricism. It has happened not once nor 

child study texts, and no preparation in 


: ; twice that the knowledge of the shepherd or hunter 
the field today is complete without a was right against the opinion of the zoologist. And 


knowledge of it. there are several things about babies as to which I, 

For more intimate details of the way personally, shall believe my mother and grand- 
Dr. Shinn worked. one may turn to the mother until the scientific men who contradict them, 

‘ ; , 

' ‘ produce more conclusive evidence than they have yet 

A.A.U.W. History and to the archives at done. 
Headquarters, where her papers are still 
treasured. Dr. Shinn, who was the first. | Running through all of Dr. Shinn’s 
woman to secure the doctorate from the statements of interest in scientific child 
University of California, is mentioned in study is a healthy recognition of the fact 
Association records of 1894 as a member that even when this new science is well 
of the Committee on Development of developed it may still voice conclusions 
Childhood; a few months later she be- aS permanent which further study and 
came the committee’s chairman. In 1894 observation may overthrow. She writes: 
she presented to the Association of Col- Every science has to go back and un-say its con- 
legiate Alumnae a paper called “‘The clusions sometimes; to disprove itself in favor of the 
Baby’s Mind: A Study for College plain empiric common sense that refused to believe 
Women.”’ So fundamental were some of _ it: but this does not at all shake our faith in the 
the principles enunciated by Dr. Shinn general validity of science as against our own crude 


that the paper now, instead of being en- ncn 

tirely out-dated, voices some of the Progress has been made, and Dr. Shinn 
trends of thought today. In this paper of has contributed to it. In 1903 she directed 
almost fifty years ago she says: a study of the child in the A.C.A. in 


Scientific child study shows within a year or two accord with the best scientific ao 
some signs of becoming a popular fad, which should then known. Copies of her questionnaire 
make our Association cautious about taking any part sent to members may be seen in the Asso- 


in it that is not very genuine in the quality of the Ciation’s archives. Addressed to mothers 
work done, and very modest in names and assump- 


, r the obser- 
tions. Let us remember that the study of children is and teachers, and designed fo a ° a 
no new invention. Plato has sundry most interesting Y4tlOn of child behavior, these syllabi 
remarks on children and suggestions abouteducation. Chart another step in the work of the 
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Association. And Millicent Shinn’s voice 
still calls to the young members of the 
Association to deepen and strengthen this 
important work in ‘‘a field at once so 
fascinating to womanly instinct and so 


NEWS OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, Director of 
the North Atlantic Section of the 
A.A.U.W., is a founder and director of 
Phi Beta Kappa Associates, a group or- 
ganized last spring “‘to further and ad- 
vance the welfare of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society and the ideals for which it 
stands.’’ The Associates propose to pro- 
vide the Society with an endowment 
fund which will remove the necessity of 
constant money-raising and make Phi 
Beta Kappa an increasingly effective force 
in modern life. 

Miss Mary Isabel Barber, an A.A.U.W. 
member who is Director of Home Eco- 
nomics for the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, will become in October 
the new president of the American Die- 
tetic Association. 

Dr. Margaret D. Craighill has been 
appointed Acting Dean of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, to fill 
the vacancy in the Deanship caused by the 
retirement of Dr. Martha Tracy. Dr. 
Craighill received her B.A. and M.S. 
degrees at the University of Wisconsin 
and her M.D. at Johns Hopkins in the 
class of 1924. Since 1928 she has been en- 
gaged in private practice in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, where she is Attending 
Gynecologist at the Greenwich Hospital. 
She is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and a 
Fellow of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ida Kruse McFarlane, head of the 
Department of English Literature at the 
University of Denver, died on June 18, 
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promising to intellectual ambition, it 
seems unlikely that young women should 
be lacking to do what some of us would 
be glad to go back a dozen years or so 
that we might do.”’ 


1940, after an illness of six months. 
Professor McFarlane, who was for several 
years a member of the Denver Branch of 
the A.A.U.W., had her Bachelor’s and 
her Master’s degree from Vassar College. 
She had been on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Denver since 1907, and for the 
last eight years had been one of the 
sponsors of the annual drama festival in 
the Central City Opera House. Much of 
the educational, social, and cultural 
development of Colorado bears the im- 
print of Professor McFarlane’s activity 
and enthusiasm. 

Dr. Gertrude Laws, an active A.A.U.W. 
member, has resigned from the California 
State Department of Education to take a 
position in the Pasadena city schools as 
director of education for women. So far as 
we have heard, no other public school 
system has tried the experiment of having 
a staff member assigned to education for 
women, and Dr. Laws’s work will be 
watched with interest. 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, A.A.U.W. Gen- 
eral Director, has been appointed to serve 
a second three-year term as a trustee of 
Purdue University. Her first three-year 
term expired earlier this year. 

President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt of 
Mills College, an outstanding figure in the 
A.A.U.W., journeyed to Boston in May 
to be elected Moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association. The new Modera- 
tor is said to be the only woman officially 
representing a large church organization 
in the United States. 
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NEW FELLOWSHIPS HONOR PIONEERS 


The announcement of 1941-42 fellow- 
ships offered by the Association, which 
appears on page 42, includes seven fellow- 
ships from the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. Two of the awards are listed for the 
first time, — the Elizabeth Avery Colton 
Fellowship of the South Atlantic Unit, 
and Philadelphia's Marion Reilly Inter- 
national Award. The South Atlantic 
Unit having passed $30,000, their fellow- 
ship will be offered biennially while the 
unit works toward the $40,000 goal. The 
$10,000 endowment of the Philadelphia 
Branch, completed this summer, will fur- 
nish a smaller grant to be awarded an- 
nually by the International Federation of 
University Women, and Philadelphia now 
joins with the rest of the Pennsylvania 
State Division in working for fellowships. 

These two awards now offered for the 
first time have an interesting feature in 
common: both are named for pioneers to 
whom the Association and university 
women in general owe much for their 
wise and vigorous work in raising stand- 
ards in higher education for women. 
Elizabeth Avery Colton was active in the 
Southern Association of College Women, 
which in 1921 joined in forming the 
A.A.U.W. As chairman of the Southern 
Association’s Committee on Standards of 
Colleges, and later as that Association's 
president, Miss Colton worked unremit- 
tingly to educate the public as to the 
difference between a real college and those 
institutions which ‘‘made extravagant 
claims and yet knew not what a college 
was."’ Her careful investigations showed 
that nine tenths of the institutions in the 
South labeled colleges for women had no 
right to claim that designation. In this 
connection the A.A.U.W. History relates 


a dramatic incident. According to this 
account — 


an enraged principal of a bogus school threatened 
to shoot the late Elizabeth Avery Colton, . . . and 
thrust his hand into his pocket apparently to make 
his threat good. Miss Colton looked calmly at him; 
he dropped his eyes and retired before her steady, 
honest gaze. Shortly afterward he closed his so-called 
college. 

Under Miss Colton’s leadership the 
Southern Association exerted a wide in- 
fluence in inspiring young women with a 
desire for a real college education, and in 
teaching them to discriminate between 
nominal and standard colleges. 

Marion Reilly, a distinguished teacher 
at Bryn Mawr and long a devoted and 
able worker in the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, became chairman of the 
A.C.A. Committee on Recognition of Col- 
leges and Universities in 1917. At this 
time the question of admitting graduates 
of technical courses to membership in the 
Association had become an insistent and 
vexatious problem. After a thorough 
investigation, Miss Reilly presented to 
the 1919 Convention a recommendation 
from her committee which has been a 
basic part of the Association’s member- 
ship policy ever since. This provision 
was to the effect that — 
an alumna holding any bachelor’s degree from any of 
our already accepted institutions should be accepted 
for membership provided the work required for the 


degree included at least two years of work which 
should be credited toward the arts degree. 


A.A.U.W. stood by this requirement, 
even when strong currents in the educa- 
tional world were setting in the opposite 
direction; and today we have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that educational thought 
has swung back again, and leaders gen- 
erally are recognizing the wisdom of the 
A.A.U.W. requirement adopted under 
Dr. Reilly’s leadership, that students for 
the technical degrees shall have a founda- 
tion of broader courses. 
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o CINCINNATI MEMBERS Of the Ameri- 
‘Te Association of University Women 
will come next May an opportunity 
which delights them: playing hostess to 
the national convention of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Cincinnati's university and college 
women are honored. We are proud of our 
City of Seven Hills and eagerly await 
May 5-10 when we can welcome you. 


The Convention Setting 


May in Cincinnati is springtime at 
its best. Cincinnati's interesting gardens 
are legion, and at this season they are 
gay with daffodils, grape hyacinths, and 
tulips; the flowering shrubs — mock 
orange, Japanese quince, spirea — and 
fruit blossoms are in their full glory. 

The city’s beautiful parks command 
wide views of the industrial and agricul- 
tural areas of Ohio and Kentucky. Over- 
looking the Ohio River, Cincinnati with 
its surrounding hills has one of the most 
picturesque sites in the United States. 
It is a thriving city set in a green amphi- 
theatre, with gracious hills and valleys, 
beautiful homes and gardens, scattered 
from the river far to the north. 

Cincinnati is known not only as an 
industrial and shopping center, but as a 
center of music and art. We want you to 
see our Taft and Cincinnati Art Museums, 
the Rookwood Pottery, and our hillside 
homes. To music lovers throughout the 
United States the Cincinnati May Music 
Festival and our symphony orchestra are 


CINCINNATI CONVENTION, MAY 5-10, 1941 


AN INVITATION TO A.A.U.W. FROM THE “QUEEN CITY” 






well known, and we are arranging an 
opportunity for convention visitors to 
hear both. By way of gayety and relaxa- 
tion, a boat trip on the Ohio River is 
planned. 


From Past to Present 


But before turning to details of con- 
vention plans, A.A.U.W. members may 
be interested in reviewing something of 
the history of the ‘‘Queen City of the 
West.”’ 

The founding of Cincinnati and its 
early rise were the result of the great 
westward movement which followed the 
defeat of the French in 1759. Legend has 
it that Benjamin Stites, a flatboat 
trader in Pennsylvania, led a party in 
pursuit of Indian horse thieves into the 
Ohio Valley and up the Little Miami. 
The Indians escaped, but the expedition 
revealed to Stites the wonderful scenery, 
the rich and fertile soil of this region. His 
enthusiasm led to organization of a 
company for the purchase of land and the 
colonization of the Miami Valley, and 
the first settlers arrived in December 1788. 
Later, Fort Washington was erected, and 
General St. Clair, its commander, named 
the settlement Cincinnati, in honor of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, of which he 
was a member. 

On this site, long before the coming of 
the white man, probably even before the 
landing of Columbus, there thrived an 
Indian mound-builder culture. The fa- 
mous ‘“‘Cincinnati Tablet,’’ elaborately 
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engraved, is one of the finest pieces that 
has come down to us from these early 
inhabitants. It was found in 1841 and is 
now on exhibition, together with a 
similar piece, at the Cincinnati Art 
Museum. 

The city was founded and developed 
by Americans of English descent. About 
1840, however, a great immigration of 
German refugees from Prussian oppression 
came to Cincinnati — a location chosen 
because earlier German immigrants had 
written that the Ohio Valley was an- 
other Valley of the Rhine in appearance 
and fertility. 

From the musical traditions of the cul- 
tured European peoples who immigrated 
to Cincinnati during the first half of the 
nineteenth century a rich heritage has 
sprung. Their love of fine music, passed 
on from generation to generation, has led 
this city into the front ranks of the 
musical centers of the world. 

Coming to Cincinnati, A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers will find also a city that has dealt 
courageously and intelligently with its 
civic problems. Reams of news items and 
articles have been published throughout 
the United States on the pioneering ef- 
forts of Cincinnati in establishing the 
city manager plan, with proportional 
representation, in 1926. 

In the practical ward and precinct or- 
ganization established by public-spirited 
citizens to make permanent their ideals in 
government, the women’s division plays 
an active part. 

Concerning the women’s contribution 
to good government in Cincinnati, a com- 
mentator writing in Collier's Weekly made 
the following observation: 


Cincinnati has found real political talent in 
women. They can be organized into the most 
effective precinct workers. . . . The female of the 
species is deadly in the precinct. . . . She will drag 
the careless citizen to the registration office and then 


to the polling place. . . . In the story of Cincinnati 
I did not find anything more important than this. 


Some Convention Plans 


The Board of Directors has designated 
May 5-10 as the convention dates in 
order that Association members may be 
given the opportunity to enjoy Cincin- 
nati’s famous May Music Festival. Con- 
tinuing one of the finest music traditions, 
the thirty-fourth May Music Festival 
will be held the week of May 5, present- 
ing artists who are among the foremost 
in music, a chorus of some four hundred 
voices which is regarded as one of the 
greatest choral bodies in the world, and 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra of a 
hundred players, recognized as one of 
the major orchestras of the country. 
Eugene Goossens will direct. As a noted 
writer, discussing the last Festival, said, 
‘There are three institutions in America 
which enjoy unrivalled international 
reputation, — the Boston Symphonic Or- 
chestra, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and the Cincinnati May Music 
Festival.” 

Through the influence of the Cincin- 
nati Branch, arrangements have been 
made to permit convention delegates and 
visitors to attend the final rehearsal of 
the Festival, on the evening of May 5 
—a privilege never before granted by 
the Festival Association in its long 
history of over seventy years. The final 
rehearsal is in effect a finished perform- 
ance. Suffice it to say that we are both 
fortunate and honored in being given this 
opportunity, and we are asking in ad- 
vance the support of each and every 
delegate. 

Another especially interesting feature 
of the entertainment that can be an- 
nounced now is a trip on the Ohio River. 
Gliding smoothly and majestically on 
one of the world’s largest river steamers, 
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a veritable floating palace at night, be- 
tween the willowed banks and the 
shimmering lights of the Ohio and 
Kentucky shores, remains one of the most 
thrilling adventures to be enjoyed in the 
Middle West. 

We are also happy to announce that Dr. 
Raymond Walters, the president of the 
University of Cincinnati, has invited us 
to be his guests for tea at the university. 
The next issues of the Journat will 
carry more details about these and other 
attractions. 

Plans for the convention program, 
which will also be announced in later 
Journats, have been for some time in 
the making. The sessions will be varied, 
but unified in expressing the belief that 
trained women have an obligation to 
contribute to the solution of the problems 
of modern society. In these disturbed 
times, when our whole way of life is 
threatened, we in the American Associa- 
tion of University Women feel particu- 
larly the need of counseling together. 
Fortunately, the central location of Cin- 
cinnati will encourage a large attendance 
at the forthcoming convention. 


Headquarters and Other Hotels 


Convention headquarters will be at the 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati's finest 
hotel. The hotel is large enough to 
furnish all meeting rooms for convention 
purposes, and meeting rooms as well as 
lounge, lobby, and restaurants are air 
conditioned. Because of the hotel's large 
clientele, delegates who wish to stay at 
the Netherland Plaza are urged to make 
reservations at least five months in 
advance. 

Rates at the headquarters hotel are 
given below; rates at the Gibson Hotel, 
which is Cincinnati's largest, and at 
other recommended hotels are listed 


and the distance from the Netherland 
Plaza is indicated. 


NETHERLAND PLaza 
All rooms air conditioned 


Single room, outside, $3.00 to $10.00 
Double room, outside, $5.50 to $12.00; twin beds, 
$6.00 to $10.00 


Grsson Hore (2 blocks) 
All rooms air conditioned 
Single room, on court, $2.50 and $3.00; outside, 
$3.50 to $5.00 
Double room, on court, $4.00 and $5.00; double or 
twin bedrooms, outside, $6.00 to $10.00 
Stnton Horet (2 blocks) 
Single room, on court, $2.50 to $3.50; outside, 
$3.00 to $4.00 
Double room, on court, $4.00 to $5.50; outside, 
$5.00 to $6.00; twin beds, on court, $4.50 to 
$5.50; outside, $5.00 to $7.00 
Merroporg Horex (3 blocks) 
Single room, from $2.25 
Double room, court, $3.00; outside, $3.50 to $5.00 


Broapway Horst (6 blocks) 

Single room, from $2.50 

Double room, from $3.50; twin beds, from $5.00 

Fountain Square Horet (1 block) 

Single room, from $2.50 

Double room, from $3.00; twin beds, from $3.50 
Parkview Horet (3 blocks) 

Single room, from $2.00 

Double room, from $3.00; twin beds, from $3.50 

Patace Horst (2 blocks) 


Single room, from $2.00 
Double room, from $3.00; twin beds, from $3.75 


Those with cars at their disposal may 
enjoy accommodations at some of the 
city’s residential and outlying hotels on 
the hilltops. Recommended hotels, about 
fifteen minutes from the convention head- 
quarters by bus or street car, are: Alms 
Hotel, Kemper Lane Hotel, Vernon 
Manor Hotel. Also recommended is 
Mariemont Inn, on Route §0, about a 
half hour from the city by bus. 

Marcuerite B. Assotr 
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The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1941-42. 

These fellowships are for graduate study or research, and except as otherwise noted, are unre- 
stricted as to subject. Because it seems to be more difficult to secure aid for the later stages of 
graduate study or research than for the earlier years, the committee in general makes the awards 
to candidates who have completed two years of residence work for the Ph.D. degree or have 
already received the degree. The greatest importance is attached to the project on which the 
candidate wishes to work — its significance, definiteness, and feasibility — and to the evidence 
of the candidate's ability to pursue it. 

For detailed information concerning these fellowships and instructions for applying, address 
the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, American Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Applications for these fellowships must reach the Wash- 
ington office by December 15, 1940. 


I. NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships open to American women for advanced study or research: 


Dorotuy BripGMAN ATKINSON FELLowsniP, $1,500, contributed by the Northwest Central 
Section 

MarGaret SNELL Fettowsnip, $1,500, contributed by the North Pacific Section 

Marion Tatsot Fetrowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Illinois State Division 

ExizasetH Avery Cotton Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Atlantic Section 

May Treat Morrison Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Section 

Feittowsuip Crusape NaTIONAL FELLowsuip, $1,500 

Mary PemBerton Nourse Memoria Fettowsuip, $1,250, for work in public health 

Gamma Put Beta Linpszy Barsee Fettowsuip, $1,000, for preparation for the profession 
of social work 

Sara Bertiner Memoria Fettowsuip, $1,500, for work in physics, chemistry, or biology 


Il. INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 
Fellowship for study in the United States: 


Latin AMERICAN Fetitowsuip, $1,500, open to nationals of the Latin American countries 


Fellowships open to members of the International Federation of University Women, the holder to study in 
some country other than her own, if possible: 


Auretia Henry Rernsarpt Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Section 

Marion Retry INterNaTIONAL Awarp, $200. A research grant contributed by the Phila- 
delphia Branch 

INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR FeLLowsuip, £250 plus a grant for traveling expenses. Offered by the 
I.F.U.W., preferably for research in science. Open to candidates not over 28 years of age. 
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* A.A.U.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


A.A.U.W. Sends Aid to University Women 
of Great Britain and Finland 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN CABLING THOUSAND POUNDS. WILL 
BE GRATEFUL IF BRITISH FEDERATION WILL 
SPEND THIS NOW FOR BRITISH OR FOREIGN 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN ENGLAND NEEDING 
HELP. BEST WISHES. 

MARGARET MORRISS 


This was the message dispatched to 
British university women on September 
14, as Americans were reading with ach- 
ing hearts of a week’s unprecedented 
aerial terror and destruction over London. 

On the same day, $2,000 was cabled to 
the Finnish Association of University 
Women. 

These two gifts were made possible by 
the generous response of the A.A.U.W. 
to the appeal sent to the branches last 
June for help for university women war 
refugees. In spite of the fact that the re- 
quest came at a time when the active year 
was over for many A.A.U.W. groups, 
$10,000 was sent in to Headquarters by 
state divisions and branches for war relief 
during the summer. 

The A.A.U.W. War Relief Committee, 
meeting in Washington September 13, 
voted to send to British University 
Women the first large gift from the funds 
so generously provided, because the 
British Federation has borne the brunt of 
the problem of university women refu- 
gees. Early in June, $225 had been sent 
to the French Association, which in the 
last desperate weeks before capitulation 
was caring for Belgian refugees in Reid 
Hall. Since that time the location of the 


refugee problem has shifted, and Great 
Britain has had Poles, Czechs, and French 
people added to the Germans and Nor- 
wegians who had already sought — and 
found — a haven in the British Isles. 
Many university women are among the 
refugees, and the British Federation has 
worked heroically to meet their needs. 
It is almost inevitable, too, that the 
devastation wrought by the air raids 
should have left some of the British mem- 
bers homeless, and the British Federa- 
tion’s own resources must have been 
severely strained by their war effort. 
A.A.U.W. members will be glad to feel 
that they have had a part in easing, to 
some extent at least, the burden carried by 
our friends in Great Britain. 

Finland, though not now at war, is 
trying to recover from war's dislocations 
and destruction, and the Finnish Associa- 
tion of University Women is taking part 
in the reconstruction work. Many pro- 
fessional women lost their homes and 
means of livelihood when 11 per cent of 
the territory of Finland was ceded to the 
Soviet Union. The Finnish Association is 
trying to help these women get on their 
feet, and is also trying to help many able 
young women university students to com- 
plete their courses. 

Both British and Finnish Federations 
have expressed the deepest gratitude for 
the help A.A.U.W. has sent. 

Inquiries have been sent to the associa- 
tions in countries that are still at least 
technically neutral, where groups of 
refugees are likely to be gathered. During 
the winter many of these university 
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women’s associations were very active in 
furnishing aid to university women refu- 
gees from the belligerent countries, and 
the problem doubtless remains a serious 
one. 

In another section of the JourNAL 
(‘‘What the Branches Are Doing’’), there 
are some statistics about the participation 
of the branches and state divisions in the 
war relief program. The record is so im- 
pressive and so heartening, that we must 
repeat it here: ten state divisions have 
made plans for contributions from the 
branches in their states, and 150 branches 
have already sent contributions directly. 
Many of these contributions are coming 
regularly every month, $12.00 at a time, 
and new pledges of help are constantly 
coming from the branches, as they are 
able to meet and make decisions. When 
the committee met, approximately $10,- 
000 had been contributed. 

The A.A.U.W. War Relief Committee 
believes that there will be a continuing 
need for such contributions. As reports 
are received from the associations in 
other neutral countries, the committee 
will decide how our relief funds should be 
apportioned. The membership of the 
committee is a distinguished and authori- 
tative one, including the President, Dean 
Margaret Morriss; the Treasurer, Mrs. 
A. Ross Hill; the Director of the North 
Atlantic Section, Mrs. Adam Leroy 
Jones; the Director of the Northwest 
Central Section, Mrs. H. K. Painter; the 
Chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, Professor Alzada Com- 
stock; the immediate Past President of 
the I.F.U.W., Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve; and Dr. Kathryn McHale, General 
Director of the A.A.U.W. 

A full report of the movement to offer 
homes to the children of British Univer- 
sity women, also under the direction of 
this committee, is given on pages 19-22. 
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Our Task in A.A.U.W. 


Our task in the American Association of 
University Women is to help maintain and 
strengthen the best elements of the civilization 
we wish to preserve. 

This is the keynote of the leaflet, 
““Today’s Challenge to the American 
Association of University Women,”’ 
which was sent this summer to the presi- 
dent and to study chairmen of every 
branch, as an answer to the oft-repeated 
question, ‘‘What is A.A.U.W. doing to 
meet the present emergency?”’ The leaflet, 
issued at the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the national Board of Direc- 
tors, outlines a program for A.A.U.W. 
branches based on the assumption that 
every member appreciates the gravity of 
the situation confronting this country 
today, and that every member wishes to 
do something more than talk about it. 

To quote the leaflet which outlines 
plans for branch activity: 


Here is a challenge to every member and to every 
branch of the Association. We are beneficiaries of a 
way of life that offers wider opportunities to women 
than are found in any other country. We have a cor- 
responding obligation to use our training with the utmost 
intelligence and devotion to preserve that way of life when 
it ts threatened. 

The national Board of Directors asks that every 
branch in the Association shape a constructive pro- 
gram for the coming year which will contribute to 
that end. 


Convention Dates Changed 


At the request of the Cincinnati host- 
esses, the 1941 Convention dates have been 
changed to May 5-10. This brings the 
meeting at a more strategic time in rela- 
tion to other events on Cincinnati's 
calendar, and gives A.A.U.W. members a 
more favorable prospect for hotel reserva- 
tions, as well as the unique privilege of 
attending the final rehearsal performance 
of the famous Cincinnati May Music 
Festival. 
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Plans for the Convention 


Every branch of A.A.U.W., in planning 
the year’s budget, should look ahead to 
the 1941 Convention, and provide for 
representation. There is, as one A.A.U.W. 
officer has said, ‘‘an electric energy about 
the A.A.U.W. national meetings; bat- 
teries are charged with inspiration, 
which, in turn, gives life and vigor to 
A.A.U.W. work in states and branches 
throughout the country.” 

This year, when Europe presents an 
unparalleled picture of organized terror 
and distress, and the ruin of European 
culture imposes new obligations on our 
own country, it is more than ever im- 
portant that each branch of the Associa- 
tion be well represented at the national 
meeting. Problems confronting the in- 
dividual and the nation today will be 
discussed, and the conferences and con- 
tacts with A.A.U.W. leaders will help us 
to carry on intelligently in the difficult 
period ahead. 

An increasing number of branches, 
realizing the importance of large num- 
bers at the 1941 Convention, are provid- 
ing funds to enable one or more delegates 
to attend. It is their feeling that the 
expenditure is well worth while for the 
inspiration that is brought back to the 
whole group by the convention delegates. 
State divisions, too, are making plans to 
be adequately represented. 

All branches are urged to make these 
arrangements early so that each delegate 
may have her credentials and reservations 
well in advance of the opening date. 
Reservations for choice hotel rooms must be 
made as early as January 1941. Hotel rates 
are given on page 41. 


The Nominating Committee Asks for 
Suggestions 


The first of the convention committees 
to be announced was the very important 
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Committee on Nominations, which was 
listed in the June Journat. From the 
chairman, Mrs. I. H. Hart, 2516 Walnut 
Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa, comes the 
following appeal to all members to aid 
the committee. 


To tas A.A.U.W. Memoersuip: 

In our Association, as in our Democracy, the most 
important obligation of the members is the careful, 
judicious, and wise selection of the leaders who will 
guide, and to a large extent determine, the future 
of the organization. Here is an opportunity for each 
of you to participate actively in determining the 
future policies of the Association. 

Our membership is large and widely distributed; 
and while the Nominating Committee is fairly 
representative, it cannot possibly know all persons 
qualified and available for positions of leadership. 
Therefore, we solicit your assistance in finding these 
persons. Will you send us at your earliest con- 
venience suggestions for candidates for the offices to 
be filled by election at Cincinnati? Each suggestion 
will receive the most careful consideration by the 
members of the Nominating Committee. 

Our established election procedure is being 
criticized as undemocratic. If this is true it is because 
the membership has not participated in the selection 
of nominees for the various offices. This criticism 
should constitute a challenge to every university 
woman, as it has to the Nominating Committee, 
to assume this primary responsibility to the Associa- 
tion. Without this active participation it is unlikely 
that any method of selection of leaders will prove 
more democratic than the present one. While the 
Association is not impervious to change when change 
is found necessary, this nation-wide call for member- 
ship participation in the work of the Nominating 
Committee is a definite effort to make our present 
election machinery effective. ‘In your hands, my 


friends, rests the issue! — 


Six offices are to be filled by Conven- 
tion vote, three of the present officers 
being eligible for re-election for another 
term of four years: 


President — eligible for re-election 
First Vice-President — eligible for re-election 
Sectional Directors: 
South Atlantic — eligible for re-election 
Rocky Mountain — not eligible for re-election 
Northeast Central — not eligible for re-election 
Southeast Central — not eligible for re-election 
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Other Convention Committees 


Other convention committees also be- 
speak suggestions from members of the 
Association. These committees are now 
taking up their respective tasks: 


CoMMITTEE ON CONVENTION ProGraM. — Mrs. F. 
G. Atkinson, chairman, 2400 Blaisdell Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dr. Alzada Comstock, 
Dr. Caroline F. Ware, Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, Miss 
Lura Beam, Miss Harriet W. Elliott, Dr. Laura 
Zirbes. 


ComMITTEE ON Piace or Next CoNvENTION. — 

Mrs. Wyeth Allen, chairman, 2977 North Summit 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mrs. Franklin B. 
Powers, Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin, Mrs. Bert 
Wallace, Mrs. Lawrence V. Smith. 
Ruth L, 
Anderson, chairman, Central College, Fayette, Mis- 
souri; Dr. Mary C. Turgi, Miss Beryl Holt, Mrs. W. 
B. Rosborough, Miss Eleanor Little, Miss Eleanor 
Richardson. 


CoMMITTEE ON RegsoLuTions. — Dr. 


ComMITTEE ON ReEvISION oF THE By-Laws. — 
Dr. Elizabeth F. Jackson, chairman, Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Georgia; Dr. Dorothy Stimson, 
Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, Mrs. William Lamb, 
Judge Sara M. Soffel. 

Mrs. Charles O. Rose, 2880 Victoria 
Avenue, Cincinnati, is Convention Man- 
ager. 


Materials for the Arts Program 


A list of all the materials available in 
connection with the national arts pro- 
gram may be secured from Headquarters. 
The list includes references and the new 
study courses announced in A.A.U.W. 
Publications, covering design, literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, drama, dance, 
community planning, and arts administra- 
tion. 

Since the list of study guides appeared 
in A.A.U.W. Publications, we have re- 
ceived a new outline on Biography by 
Professor Arthur Wilson, chairman of the 
Department of Biography at Dartmouth 
College. The course, a brief statement of 
the method used at Dartmouth, indicates 
the points to be observed in studying any 
biographical or autobiographical ma- 
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terial, including journals, letters, or 
diaries. It will work as well on the oldest 
known biography as on one of today. 
Emphasis is on the life, but it makes for 
trenchant judgment on literary style. 


Writing Project for 1940 


Details of the writing project for 1940 
may be obtained by sending a postcard, 
and manuscripts are due in national Head- 
quarters by the first of November, 1940. 

Reports of the last year show that we 
have 68 groups with 646 members in- 
terested in some aspect of creative writ- 
ing. We have heard of eight full-length 
books, two published and the others in 
process, the sponsoring of a play contest, 
two poetry contests — one for college 
graduates and the other for high school 
students — and the beginning of half a 
dozen mimeographed publications. 


Association Calendar 


October 5 Alabama State Meeting, Au- 
burn 

Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, 
Washington, D. C. 

California State Meeting, Stock- 
ton 

Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram, Washington, D. C. 

Massachusetts State Meeting, 
Lowell 

Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram, Washington, D. C. 

October 22-23 Committee on Education, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

October 24-27 Board of Directors, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

California State Meeting, Long 
Beach 

November 2-4 Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

National Biennial Convention, 


Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


October 11 


October 12 
October 19 
October 19 


October 22 


October 26 


May 5-10 
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Journal Dates Set Ahead 


This year three issues of the JouRNAL 
are being set ahead by one month. The 
January, April, and June issues of pre- 
vious years will be issued in December, 
March, and May. It is hoped that this 
timing of the Journat will mean that 
articles, announcements, and suggestions 
can be more readily used in the year’s 
program, since they will reach members 
earlier. 


Study Materials on Women’s Position 


Mary Ritter Beard’s study guide, A 
Changing Political Economy As It Affects 
Women, has just been reprinted, and is 
now available from Headquarters at 50 
cents a copy. Written in 1934, this sylla- 
bus deals with fundamental questions and 
is so applicable to conditions of the 
present moment that it even ends with a 
consideration of planning for defense. 

An annotated reading list of ten good 
books on Women in the United States 
during the Past Century, compiled in 
July, may be had from Headquarters on 
request. It is especially pertinent in view 
of the Woman's Centennial Congress 


which will be held this coming Novem- 
ber. 


Code for Volunteers 


College women make some of their 
major contributions to society as vol- 
unteer workers, and the emergency needs 
this year will undoubtedly increase the 
numbers who are giving volunteer service 
in their communities. For some time the 
need has been felt of a code or standard 
that would enable volunteer workers to 
place their unclassified activities upon a 
more recognized and professional basis. 

To give expression to standards which 
are desirable in volunteer work, the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women has issued a Code 


for Volunteers. The adoption of this 
code by A.A.U.W. volunteer workers 
will, it is believed, give them an in- 
creased sense of satisfaction in the per- 
formance of their duties, duties voluntary, 
yet dignified by professional standards. 


Cope or Eruics ror VOLUNTEERS 


As a volunteer, I realize that I am subject to a 
code of ethics similar to that which binds the pro- 
fessionals in the field in which I work. Like them, 
I assume certain responsibilities and expect to account 
for what I do in terms of what I am expected to do. 
I will keep confidential matters confidential. I 
interpret “‘volunteer’’ to mean that I have agreed 
to work without compensation in money, but hav- 
ing been accepted as a worker, I expect to do my 
work according to standards, as the paid staff expect 
to do their work. 

I believe that all work should be carefully analyzed 
in order that work methods may be standardized. 
I believe that people should be studied in order to 
determine what jobs they can do and like to do and 
that, as far as possible, they should be assigned to 
jobs they can do well and enjoy. 

I promise to take to my work an attitude of open- 
mindedness; to be willing to be trained for it; to 
bring to it interest and attention. I realize that I 
may have assets that my co-workers may not have 
and that I should use these to enrich the project 
at which we are working together. I realize also 
that I may lack assets that my co-workers have, 
but I will not let this make me feel inadequate but 
will endeavor to assist in developing good teamwork. 

I plan to find out how I can best serve the activity 
for which I have volunteered and to offer as much as 
I am sure I can give, but no more. I realize that I 
must live up to my promises and, therefore, will be 
careful that my agreement is so simple and clear that 
it cannot be misunderstood. 

I believe that my attitude toward volunteer work 
should be professional. I believe that I have an obli- 
gation to my work, to those who direct it, to my 
colleagues, to those for whom it is done, and to the 
public. 

Being eager to contribute all that I can to human 
betterment, I accept this code for the volunteer as 
my code to be followed carefully and cheerfully. 


Party Planks on Women’s Status 


Many readers no doubt remember that 
this department in the June 1940 JourNAL 
gave news of a recommendation by the 
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A.A.U.W. national Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women, meet- 
ing on May 17, that — 

A.A.U.W. members and branches throughout the 
country immediately, by personal interviews, urge 
the delegates to all party conventions to include in 
their party platforms a statement opposing discrimi- 


nations in government employment on the basis of 
sex or marital status. 


It seems fitting to record here the planks 
concerning opportunities for women which 
were finally incorporated into the plat- 
forms of the two major political parties. 

The Republican Party, holding its con- 
vention in Philadelphia in June, adopted 
this plank: 


We favor submission by Congress to the States of 
an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
equal rights for men and women. 


The Democratic Party, meeting in con- 
vention in Chicago in July, adopted this 
statement as part of its platform: 


We will continue our effort to achieve equality of 
opportunity for men and women without impairing 
the social legislation which promotes true equality 
by safeguarding the health, safety, and economic wel- 
fare of women workers. The right to work for com- 
pensation in both public and private employment is 
an inalienable privilege of women as well as men, 
without distinction as to marital status. 


Education Organizes for the Emergency 


The A.A.U.W. is one of about fifty 
educational agencies that have organized 
themselves under the joint sponsorship of 
the American Council on Education and 
the National Education Association as 
the National Coordinating Committee on 
Education and Defense. 

This group met in Washington, D. C., 
on August 5 to consider their responsibili- 
ties and their resources in relation to 
national defense. Dr. Brunauer repre- 
sented the A.A.U.W. at this meeting in 
the absence of both associates in educa- 
tion. She reports that the meeting dis- 


cussed the problems of education in the 
present emergency and listened to state- 
ments from various government agencies. 

An operating committee was appointed, 
which met on September 6 in Washing- 
ton. President Meta Glass of Sweetbriar 
College, a former president of the 
A.A.U.W., is one of the two women on 
this operating committee, among sixteen 
men. The other woman member is Dr. 
Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Iowa. 


Women’s Centennial Congress 


The Women’s Centennial Congress to 
be held in New York City November 
25-27, 1940, will have a round table dis- 
cussion on Education for Democracy, for 
which a pamphlet is being prepared in 
advance under the direction of Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse. The A.A.U.W. was 
asked to furnish a chapter on the contri- 
bution of women’s organizations to the 
education of American women for effec- 
tive participation in our modern democ- 
racy; this was prepared during the sum- 
mer by the Associate in Education, Judith 
Clark Moncure. The A.A.U.W. Arts 
Associate, Lura Beam, has contributed a 
section on art and drama. The Woman's 
Centennial Congress will evaluate the 
progress women have made during the 
past century and, more significantly, will 
define the responsibility which women 
must carry in a modern democracy. 


Civic Organizations and National Defense 


More than one hundred national civic 
and educational organizations (of which 
the A.A.U.W. was one) were invited by 
Miss Harriet Elliott, Consumer Advisef 
on the National Defense Commission, to 
send representatives to a conference i0 
Washington on August 1 and 2. It was 
obvious at this conference that citizens 
throughout the country are eager to have 
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some part in national defense activities, 
and that national organizations were 
seeking ways to correlate their efforts 
with that of the national Commission. 
After considerable discussion recommen- 
dations were offered by the five discussion 
groups which taken together might con- 
stitute the working program for health, 
welfare, and consumer groups in the 
national emergency. 

The consumer-buyer group requested 
Miss Elliott’s office to keep consumers 
informed about inventories and supplies 
which might affect prices of commodities. 
It urged that existing standards with their 
specifications for consumer goods be 
compiled and distributed among con- 
sumer groups and that to offset quality 
changes and substitutions in a critical 
period the consumer adviser should use 
her authority to see that informative la- 
beling — and where possible, grade label- 
ing — should be introduced in retail 
stores. 

Other groups included those on “‘social 
well-being’ led by President Frank Gra- 
ham of the University of North Carolina; 
on nutrition and health under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Morris L. Cooke; on 
health and housing, led by Dean Malcolm 
MacLean of the University of Minnesota; 
and that on organizational relationships 
between the Defense Commission and lay 
groups interested in health, welfare, and 
consumer interests. There was a general 
consensus that social defense must have 
an important and active part in a total 
defense program. 

Mimeographed reports of the confer- 
ence are available from the office of the 
Consumer Adviser to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, Washington, D. C. 


National Art Week 


A National Council to arrange for ob- 
servance of a National Art Week has been 
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formed under the chairmanship of Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York City. 
Lura Beam, A.A.U.W. Arts Associate, 
has been appointed to the Council. During 
National Art Week, set for November 25 
to December 1, interest in American art 
will be stimulated by exhibitions of 
paintings, auction sales, and other meet- 
ings. A.A.U.W. branches that hold exhi- 
bitions may wish to plan one during this 
period. 


New Branches 


With the recognition of the following 
new branches, the total branch member- 
ship of the Association numbers 888: 


Arkansas — Arkadelphia 
Ipano — Caldwell 
Intrno1s — Marion 
Kansas — Atchison 
Missouri — Sedalia 


Norra Carourna — Reidsville 


Fellowship Publicity Awards 


The Fellowship Publicity Project for 
1939-40, first announced at the Denver 
Convention, brought to national Head- 
quarters a series of publicity scrapbooks 
showing the ingenuity, originality, and 
persistence with which branch chair- 
men are educating the public regarding 
A.A.U.W. fellowships. 

Four awards of $25.00 each were of- 
fered, to be added to the fellowship con- 
tribution of the branch in each size-group 
submitting the best entry. In the second 
size-group, three entries were so evenly 
matched that $10.00 was awarded to each 
of the three. The awards were as follows: 
Membership, 1-34: Olympic Peninsula, Washing- 

ton. (This branch also had the highest per capita 

contribution among branches in this size-group. ) 


Membership, 35-99: Parkville, Missouri; Worthing- 
ton, Minnesota; Hot Springs, Arkansas 


Membership, 100-199: Camden County, New Jersey 
Membership, over 200: Montclair, New Jersey 
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The Fellowship Fund, 1939-40 


The past year’s contributions to the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — ba- 
rometer of A.A.U.W. interest in creative 
scholarship — once more record the As- 
sociation’s devotion to the purpose of the 
Fund. For the fourth successive year, 
every state reported 100 per cent branch 
participation in contributing to the Fel- 
lowship Fund. 

Of the twenty-one units through which 
the Association is working for the Fel- 
lowship Fund, thirteen increased their 
contributions. One, the South Pacific, has 
already completed its endowment, and is 
no longer giving to the Fund itself, but is 
offering a ‘‘living fellowship’’ — a sti- 
pend of $1,500 given outright each year. 
The 1939-40 contributions of the other 
twenty units show an increase of ap- 
proximately $1,000 over the amount given 
by these units the year before. The table 
on the next page gives the details of the 
Fellowship Fund’s progress. 


Per Capita Contributions 


Highest records in per capita contribu- 
tions were made by the following 
branches: 


Per Capita 
Branches of 1-34 members 
Olympic Peninsula, Washington 
Carthage, Missouri 
Branches of 35-99 members 
Midland, Michigan 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Branches of 100-199 members 
South Bend, Indiana 
Rock Island-Moline, Illinois 
Branches of over 200 members 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Among the states, Delaware was first 
in per capita contribution, with Texas 
second. The figures for the states, ar- 
ranged in order of per capita contribu- 
tion, are given in the next column. 


FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS, 1939-40 * 


States and City Units Per Capita Contribution 


.88 $ 704.59 

.61 3,909 .00 

ii Dn78. SF 

Virginia .29 1,175.45 
Washington, D. C 14 875.00 
Michigan .06 2,608 .97 
Pennsylvania .06 3,169.10 
Wisconsin .05 2,208 .60 
04 217.00 

97 2,126.85 

94 392.55 

94 842.50 

Colorado .92 1,397.83 
Philadelphia 92 880.44 
Missouri 91 1,705.48 
Florida .90 524.20 
i -90 190.08 
.87 262.00 

84 2,647 .86 

Mississippi .84 257.11 
New Jersey 83 2,186.80 
West Virginia .80 768 . 86 
Nebraska .76 682.15 
-I9 467.58 

73 2,462.41 

73 825.30 

Wyoming JS 152.75 
Kansas ae 1,433.85 
Kentucky on 413.50 
Washington oe 1,025.71 
Georgia .69 367.50 
Oklahoma .69 1,310.02 
.67 2,382.74 

-65 1,084.55 

64 423.37 

.64 197.20 

62 296 .00 

South Dakota 62 321.83 
Maryland 59 180.50 
Montana 57 351.23 
ae 714.13 

on 475.48 

ae 153.75 

New Hampshire a 54.91 
Rhode Island .39 100.00 
7 98.17 

29 94.00 

.26 159.00 


* Arizona, California, and Nevada are omitted 
here, since the South Pacific Unit has completed 
its endowment. See footnote, p. 51. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 





Funps REeceivepD BY 
NaTIONAL TREASURER 
May 31, 1940 


Enpow- 
NaME OF 


DEsIGNATION 
FELLOWSHIP 


MENT 


Connecticut-Rhode Island 
State Division 

North New England 

New York City 

New York State Division 

New Jersey State Division 

Philadelphia Branch 

Pennsylvania-Delaware 
State Division 

Washington, D. C., Branch 

South Atlantic Section 


Ohio State Division 
Michigan State Division 


Indiana State Division 
Wisconsin State Division 
Illinois State Division 
Southeast Central Section 
Northwest Central Section 


Southwest Central Section 
Texas State Division 
Rocky Mountain Section 
North Pacific Section 
South Pacific Section 


Total unit contributions 


Alice Hamilton 
Mary E. Woolley 


New York State 
New Jersey State 
Marion Reilly 
Pennsylvania- 


Elizabeth Avery 
Colton 


Minnie Cumnock 
Blodgett 
Kathryn McHale 
Ellen C. Sabin 
Marion Talbot 


Dorothy Bridgman 
Atkinson 

Vassie James Hill 

Helen Marr Kirby 

Florence R. Sabin 

Margaret Snell 

Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt 


International 


International 
International 
National 
National 
International 
National 


Latin American 
National 


International 
National 


National 
National 
National 
National 
National 


National 
International 
National 
National 
International 


Goa 


$30,000 


40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
10,000 
30,000 


40,000 
40,000 


30,000 
30,000 


40,000 
30,000 
40,000 
30,000 
40,000 


40,000 
40,000 
30,000 
40,000 


Gifts, and transfers to endowments from General Fellowships Fund 


TOTAL CREDITED TOWARD THE MILLION Dotiar Goat 


1939-40 


$ 942.50 


2,083.09 
159.00 
2,462.41 
2,186.80 
880.44 
3,873.69 


875.00 
3,681.29 


2,382.74 
2,608 .97 


3,171.57 
2,208 .60 
2,017 .86 
1,865 .46 
4,006.18 


4,841.90 
3,909.00 
1,861.58 
1,793.33 

12.37 


Total 


$ 12,639.21 


30,522.56 
3,208.25 
19,476.55 
17,019.98 
9,922.00 * 
21,501.91 


12,066.27 
31,564.92 


28,409.29 
21,158.95 


29,086.89 
20,070.22 
30,090.99 » 
20,529.84 
39,482.13 > 


35,948 .39 
21,190.07 
23,197.78 
34,115.51° 
40,508.25 ° 


$501,709.96 


72,791.92 


$574,501 .88 


*Since May 31, Philadelphia has reached its endowment goal —$10,000— and a Marion Reilly Inter- 
national Award of $200 is offered for 1941-42. 


This unit offers its fellowship annually, supplementing income on the endowment to the amount neces- 
sary to provide a $1,500 stipend. 
*The South Pacific Unit also gives the $1,500 May Treat Morrison National Fellowship annually. 





= THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION ~ 


What Remains of the I.F.U.W.? 


Is there anything left of the Interna- 
tional Federation? Can it still function, 
and if so, where? 

Yes, although eleven national associa- 
tions have been lost in a year, including 
some of the most vigorous ones on the 
Continent, there are still Great Britain, 
Ireland, Iceland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, India, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, the United States, 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
recently Chile — with an outlook for 
new associations in Peru and Bolivia. 
An association was started in Siam last 
year under the tutelage of the French 
Association, but nothing has been heard 
of it recently. In addition, the Shanghai, 
Tokyo, and Manila Branches of the 
A.A.U.W. are functioning with an inter- 
national membership. 

That is the brighter side of the picture, 
and one we need to hold before us while 
we call the roll of the associations in 
nations that have gone under — Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Rumania, this year; and before 
that we lost Spain, Portugal, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Italy, and Germany. 
Almost complete silence reigns where 
there was formerly a lively exchange of 
letters and visits and a sharing of experi- 
ences. Once in a while a little news comes 
to A.A.U.W. officers in a roundabout 
way, always fragmentary and never sat- 
isfying. Some of the best-beloved figures 
of the International Federation have 


simply vanished from our ken, though we 
hope they are living and working quietly 
somewhere. Others are refugees with no 
hope except to get from where they are to 
North or South America. 


Aid to University Women Refugees 


The most pressing question for the 
whole I.F.U.W. today is how to aid 
university women victims of the war. 
The energies of the central office in 
London have been devoted chiefly to this 
task. A description of some of the work 
being done came in a letter written the 
middle of August: 


We are now beginning to get the aftermath of the 
French collapse in the shape of Polish refugees here 
and are doing what we can to help them. The British 
Government makes an allowance to all Polish 
refugees, which just enables them to live, and we 
are supplementing that in the case of university 
women and students with a small cash allowance, 
which makes life a little more bearable for them. 
Also Miss Holme, with the assistance of Miss 
Wallas, a lecturer of the London School of Econom- 
ics, in whose house we are now housed, is arranging 
classes in English for them and we are also trying to 
form a Polish Branch here. The trouble with all 
these things is that one can do so little for each in- 
dividual case because the total of such cases mounts 
up to quite a large sum, and even then at the mo- 
ment, the little one does is no more than helping 
people to keep alive. 


The preoccupation of the national 
associations with the refugee problem 
is revealed in their printed bulletins, 
which still reach A.A.U.W. Headquar- 
ters, though often long delayed in transit. 
Bulletins have come recently from the 
Netherlands, French, British, and New 
Zealand Associations. The first came in 
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the late spring, just before the invasion 
of the Low Countries, and it is heart- 
breaking to read now in its pages an 
appeal for solidarity against the Nazi 
menace addressed to the Dutch university 
women by a leading member of the 
Belgian Association. 


The French Federation 


The French bulletin, dated May 1940, 
was mailed early in June and arrived in 
Washington the end of July. In an earlier 
number of the JourNaL we reported on 
the work being done by the French As- 
sociation for refugees and evacués. This 
work was going on more intensely in 
May, as was to be expected. What was 
perhaps more surprising was to find the 
French Association active in promoting 
better motion pictures and helping to 
obtain radio broadcasts of special interest 
to women. One by-product of the war, 
up to that time, was the strengthening of 
the Association in the provinces, since so 
many activities had moved beyond Paris 
and many Parisian members were moving 
to other cities or to country districts. It 
is safe to predict that if the French Asso- 
ciation can be reestablished in a free 
France within a reasonable time it will be 
stronger than before because of this 
broadening of its geographical base. 


Reports from Great Britain 


The June 1940 number of the British 
University Women’s Review was made up 
before the intensification of aerial warfare 
over England, but the B.F.U.W. is doubt- 
less still working along the lines indi- 
cated in this bulletin. A report of the 
meeting of the Executive Committee gives 
something of the atmosphere in which 


all organization activities must be carried 
on these days: 


The first war-time Executive Meeting was held at 


the end of March and after a gap of nine months 
there was much pleasure in the occasion. That we 
were meeting with the office in a new locus, that the 
Secretary of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions was in khaki, and that our cups of tea and 
coffee could not be sufficiently sweet to suit all tastes, 
only emphasized our feeling that we were in luck to 
be meeting at all, and every moment when we were 
not concerned with the business was taken up by 
exchange of news. 

Looking back to the last few peace-time meetings 
and remembering how gloomily we had visualised 
an almost complete cessation of both Headquarters 
and Local Association activities should war come, 
it was most encouraging to realise how wrong we 
had been and to find in fact that everywhere it had 
merely been a question of adaptation. Nearly every 
Local Association seems to be continuing, in part at 
any rate, its social activities, and is using its or- 
ganization in the entertainment of evacués and 
refugees. Even in Local Associations in country areas 
where scattered membership and petrol restrictions 
make it impossible to hold meetings for the whole 
Association, this work of entertainment is being 
carried out by individual members or small groups 
of members. It is satisfactory to find that in spite of 
dislocation of organization and finance, Local Asso- 
ciations have nobly continued to shoulder their 
responsibilities in respect of their own particular 
refugees. 


That the British Federation is con- 
tinuing its regular program of enlarging 
opportunities for trained women is re- 
vealed in a report of the Parliamentary 
and Public Relations Committee — the 
equivalent of our Committees on Social 
Studies, Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, and Legislative Program, all 
rolled into one. 


Opportunities have arisen of helping to get better 
use made of the services of skilled women in govern- 
ment and other employment and already the Central 
Register of the Ministry of Labour, the W.E.F. 
Emergency Register, and the University Appoint- 
ments Boards show that an advance has begun 
which gives promise of better results to come. If 
any branches of the B.F.U.W. come across well 
authenticated cases where the appointment of a 
woman or some other alteration in procedure would 
have been of definite benefit to the war effort they 
are asked to send documented particulars to the 
B.F.U.W. office. 
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Since 1933 the British Federation has 
placed assistance to refugees among the 
most important items in its program. 
This work has become more and more 
urgent, and now it is helped along by the 
fact that the efforts of the first years 
have borne fruit and that many of the 
women helped by the B.F.U.W. are 
already well established in England or 
overseas. The British Federation has also 
kept steadily in mind the importance of 
encouraging young women scholars and 
has appealed to its branches to raise four 
hundred pounds for scholarships this 
year. As the President writes, ‘“The en- 
deavour in these days to encourage aca- 
demic study and research by women by 
providing fellowships and grants becomes 
now an endeavour to keep scholarship 
itself alive.’ 


New Zealand Women 


The Chronicle of the New Zealand 
Federation of University Women is a 
bright spot. Even its cover is gay, with a 
black and orange design against a buff 
background. This number, for May 1940, 


is devoted principally to international 
interests and activities, so that it brings 
lictle information that is new to readers 
of the A.A.U.W. Journat. But even this 
number reveals something about the in- 
terests of New Zealand university women. 
After the news of the I.F.U.W. comes a 
chatty article on Paris, followed by brief 
notes on the achievements of several mem- 
bers. Congratulations to a member re- 
cently made a temporary inspector of 
secondary schools for the duration of the 
war are concluded with the assertion — 

The number of women graduates appointed to 
higher positions in the various services is far too 
small in view of the proven ability of so many 
women to undertake such positions. New Zealand 
lags far behind many nations in recognising the 
valuable services their women have to offer the 
community. 

The book review section features two 
books on New Zealand pioneer life, with 
special emphasis on the role of women in 
building the country. Half a page is de- 
voted to news from the Canadian Federa- 
tion. And the Chronicle closes with a 
detailed report of the New Zealand 
Federation's efforts to aid refugees. 





* WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


EDUCATION 


Support of University Center 


One of the most interesting experiments in 
the coordination and cooperation of institu- 
tions of higher learning in the country is 
developing at Atlanta, Georgia, where civic, 
educational and business leaders are working 
toward the establishment of a university 
center with adequate graduate facilities. The 
Atlanta Branch reports that it is helping in 
this effort, and that two committees of the 
group are headed by members of the A.A.U.W. 


Innovations in Guidance Activities 


An unusual form of cooperation between a 
university and the A.A.U.W. is reported by 
the Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, Branch. The 
branch sponsored a series of talks given by 
members of the public speaking class at Buck- 
nell University to high school seniors. The 
talks were on such subjects as ‘‘Why Go to 
College?”’ and ‘‘Working One’s Way through 
College.’ This service reached high schools in 
eleven towns of the area. 

The Mohawk Valley, New York, Branch 
published a booklet, ‘‘College and Careers,’’ 
which was written by a member, and dis- 
tributed it among high school girls. The 
booklet lists careers open to girls and gives 
valuable information about institutions in 
New York State and nearby. 

Examples of guidance work with out-of- 
school youth are furnished by the branches at 
Tiffin, Ohio, and Ticonderoga, New York. 
The Tiffin Branch has assisted the W.P.A. in 


Material for this department is gleaned from re- 
ports and letters by the members of the Headquarters 
staff who have to do with the development of study 
Programs and community activities. They will wel- 


come full details of new and significant branch 
activities. 


vocational] classes for adults and out-of-school 
youth; the Ticonderoga Branch is sponsoring 
a recreation program for girls who are not in 
school. 

Interest in mental hygiene and various 
phases of personal guidance is reflected in 
many aspects of branch activities. The Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, group was instrumental in ob- 
taining an introduction to such guidance for 
the students in the two upper classes of the 
high school. Through the cooperation of the 
superintendent of schools and the high school 
principal, they were able to present a specialist 
who spoke in assembly on ‘‘Knowing Our- 
selves," — first, in family relationships, and 
second, in boy and girl relationships. Later the 
speaker conducted a voluntary clinic during 
which questions presented by the boys and 
girls in writing were discussed. Both ap- 
pearances were enthusiastically received, and 
the branch hopes to follow up this work along 
lines suggested by the specialist. It is thought 
that this is the first work of the kind in the 
local schools. 


Guidance for High School Girls 


For six years the Educational Advisory 
Committee of the Buffalo, New York, Branch 
has carried on an effective guidance program 
for high school girls. 

The Educational Advisory Committee is 
made up of at least one teacher from each of 
the eleven high schools which participate in 
the program. 

The program consists of a series of confer- 
ences on vocations. These are divided into 
some twenty-five fields, and each girl may 
attend as many as she finds of interest or has 
time for. Conference leaders are people of 
outstanding ability and well qualified to pro- 
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vide information about their vocations and 

the training necessary for those vocations. 
Helen K. Sloan, chairman of the committee, 

has reported this year’s activities as follows: 


We introduce our conferences by an assembly pro- 
gram in each high school for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest among the girls. The conferences then 
follow after school hours, during the following two 
weeks. A pamphlet is given to each girl on the 
morning of the assembly program and each study 
room has a copy of the schedule of conferences. 
After the assembly, the girls who are interested fill 
in a registration blank, which they give to their 
home-room teacher. This year 4,552 girls returned 
these slips and eighty conferences were held. In 
case of a large demand, as in the vocation of nursing, 
a conference is held in each school; otherwise only 
one conference is held in some central place and girls 
from all schools attend. 

This was the sixth year for the work of this com- 
mittee and each year finds the number of girls who 
are interested in our program increasing and the 
number of conferences growing. This year for the 
first time the Buffalo Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce carried on a similar program for boys. They 
liked our methods so well that they patterned their 
procedure after ours. We were able to cooperate 
with them in some assembly programs and in the 
conferences on vocations which are open to both men 
and women. 


The printed pamphlet has the following 
message for high school girls: 


There is, in the city of Buffalo, a branch of an 
organization known as the American Association 
of University Women, briefly referred to as the 
A.A.U.W. 

The A.A.U.W. is made up of hundreds of graduates 
of universities in all parts of the country, women 
who are now engaged in many and varied lines of 
work, 

The Buffalo branch of the A.A.U.W. wants to 
help you find out what education you will need after 
you finish high school for the work you wish to do. 

What would you like to be in years to come? 

The well prepared person, although she may start 
in as low a position as an untrained person, will go 
farther, make greater strides, and have greater op- 
portunities for success. 

If you can go to college, get a good four-year 
course first, then specialize in your chosen work. 
So-called ‘‘cultural’’ courses give a breadth of under- 
standing essential to success if one is to go far. 
Through courses in English, Science, History and 


many other subjects you will find expression in 
specialized forms later on. If the expenses seem too 
great, inquire at your school about the many scholar- 
ships and other helps which are available to worthy 
pupils. 

If you cannot go to college, there are still many 
kinds of training which will lead to better oppor- 
tunities for doing the work you want to do. 

What you are doing five years from now will de- 
pend upon your taking advantage of opportunities, 
such as this, to plan for your own future. 

The following outline is presented to you as a 
general guide. It is by no means exhaustive, but 
merely gives you some starting points for further 
thought and study. 

Examine yourself critically to decide the kind of 
activity you most enjoy. To which vocation is this 
activity most nearly related? If you are not ready to 
decide on one of the following take a general college 
course. 


On the last page of the pamphlet various 
occupations open to women are listed ap- 
propriately under the following headings: 
‘‘Are you mechanically minded? Do you like 
to make things, to work with your hands?” 
‘Are you artistically minded?’’ *‘Do you like 
to work with people?”’ 

The pamphlet concludes: 


At these conferences you can learn 
Where 
How long 
Possible expense 
to secure this preparation for your future. 


Higher Education for Negroes 


At the suggestion of a newspaper editor, the 
Birmingham, Alabama, Branch has interested 
itself in a local liberal arts college for Negroes. 
Seven members of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, the branch president, and a few outsiders 
attended a chapel exercise at the college and 
had a long talk with the college president. 
Since then the committee has studied the col- 
lege catalogue, various financial statements, 
and other materia] that has been submitted by 
the college. White and Negro educators agree 
that the college needs and deserves the support 
of the community. The branch intends to give 
the college its support, and is widely publiciz- 
ing the needs. 








What the Branches Are Doing 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


One aspect of the sense of national unity that 
pervades the defense program is the whole- 
hearted, energetic response of A.A.U.W. 
branches to the appeals which have arisen out 
of the Association’s international program. 
The details of these appeals are discussed in 
other parts of this Journat, but this is the 
place to record and reiterate that the activities 
of the branches demonstrate a community of 
thought and feeling that reinforces one’s faith 
in education and the democratic way. Because 
the response has been nation-wide it would not 
give a fair picture to pick out the work of 
separate, individual branches in the interna- 
tional field to be described at length. Nor have 
the branches, up to the present, needed to be 
given suggestions on methods of raising 
money to aid European university women or 
finding homes for the children of British mem- 
bers. Branches that could not see the money 
forthcoming easily decided to devote the ap- 
propriation for refreshments to the War Relief 
Fund. If the members of a branch who had 
homes could not afford to take on the respon- 
sibility for another child, the members who 
had no permanent homes got together and 
figured out a way to support a child, who 
would live in one of the homes. 

Our summer vacations are precious, and 


they are periods saved out of a busy year, for 
family preoccupations. Yet 567 branches were 
able to respond to the plea for homes, either 
with lists of sponsors or with promises to take 
up the matter as soon as the officers could meet 
— sooner, if the children were arriving and in 
desperate need. Ten state divisions went to 
work to organize activities for the War Relief 
Fund, and 150 branches sent contributions 
directly to national Headquarters, besides 
those that came through state officers. 

That the branches are by no means dropping 
their study programs in favor of relief activi- 
ties is indicated by the letters that have come 
to Headquarters this summer inquiring about 
plans and materials for 1940-41. These letters 
show a widespread interest in Latin America 
and a continuing concern for the basic prob- 
lem of international organization for peace. 
While there is some ‘‘escapism”’ in local inter- 
national] study programs, the main trend is to 
face the world crisis frankly. Some of the 
branch leaders fee] lost in the deluge of news 
and impressions, others fee] that it is hopeless 
to get trustworthy information. But they are 
overwhelmingly determined to know what- 
ever it is possible to know about the inter- 
national picture today, and to make a positive 
contribution to national policies in the future. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Research on Household Employment 


Among the groups tackling the problem of 
working out standards for household workers 
the past year was the social studies section of 
the Sioux City, Iowa, Branch. As an example 
of the “‘realistic approach’’ to a problem 
which though national in scope has its roots 
for solution in the community situation, the 
report of this group is quoted here: 

This year has been spent in (a) preparation 
for research on labor standards relating to 
household employment, and (b) doing the 
research. There seems to be need for a study 
of this problem since employers are finding 
difficulty in getting good help, in fact, in 


getting help of any kind. Fewer women are 
entering the field and many now so engaged 
are leaving it. It was with an idea of learning 
the reason for this situation at a time of wide- 
spread unemployment that the group at- 
tempted this project. It has resulted in build- 
ing up the hope among those so employed 
that something will be done to improve 
working conditions and attitudes toward 
household employment and employees. Em- 
ployers of household labor are now hoping 
that their problem, too, will get some atten- 
tion. The response on the part of both is 
intense, whatever else may be said of it. 

The first part of the year’s study was given 
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over to consideration of such topics as ‘‘Who'll 
Wash the Dishes."’ This was given by a 
member of the local staff of the Federal Em- 
ployment Service. It was an introduction to 
the study of the local situation through a 
review of the standards for household workers 
prevailing here and in other cities of similar 
size. ‘‘Whose Children Are They?’’ was an- 
other subject of a discussion of the responsibil- 
ity for children in the home. ‘‘Help! Help!” 
was the title of a study designed to set forth 
the relation of employer to employee from the 
standpoint of the former. To get the worker's 
viewpoint it was necessary to rely exclusively 
on the questionnaires and the splendid re- 
ports furnished by the Federal Employment 
Service. 

The study material used in preparing for 
the project consisted of Social Welfare, an 
A.A.U.W. publication; Home Occupations, by 
the N.Y.A. of Illinois; ‘‘Household Employ- 
ment of Women and Girls,’ a W.P.A. project 
in connection with the San Diego public 
schools appearing in Vocations; *‘Educational 
Program for Household Employment,”’ by the 
U.S. Department of Interior; and ‘‘Household 
Employment in Relation to Trade Union 
Organization,” by the National Board of 
Y.W.C.A. 

The results of the employer survey are not 
yet ready, but if enough employers are suffi- 
ciently interested, the social studies group is 
sponsoring a dinner to which employers will 
bring their employees as guests, and at this 
time plans for a course of study to be given 
next year will be discussed. The project will 
then be brought before the entire branch and 
plans made for wider community cooperation. 

The work of other A.A.U.W. groups under- 
taking a study of problems of household em- 
ployment has received some attention in the 
new bulletin, *“‘What Can We Do About 
Household Employment?”’ by Allison Gordon, 
available from national Headquarters (15 
cents). 


Problems of American Migration 


Social welfare study groups have turned 
to the problem of the migrant laborer in a 
number of widely-scattered branches during 


1940. The Mount Pleasant, Michigan, Branch, 
for example, has cooperated with the commu- 
nity council in establishing educational and 
welfare services for the Mexican families who 
work in the sugar beet fields during the sum- 
mer. California groups have in many instances 
continued their community studies on the 
position of migratory families and have sub- 
mitted recommendations through the state 
division with respect to federal aid to tran- 
sients. The findings of the San José Branch 
covering the conditions in Santa Clara County, 
typical of the reports where the problem has 
been studied, answer these questions about 
migrants: Why do they come? How long do 
they stay? What is their annual income? 
What housing accommodations are available 
to them? How do they get medical care? 

One comment under the term ‘‘community 
reaction’’ will strike a familiar note for many 
groups undertaking analysis of community 
conditions: 


To date there is no organized plan on the part of 
local citizens to assist in assimilation of the migrants 
into the general life of the community if they remain 
with us. The community attitude seems to be not one 
of reproach but rather of ignoring the problems and 
needs of these families. There have been no special 
problems such as labor disputes or epidemics and 
perhaps that accounts for the lack of public interest 
in the migrant problem. 


The development of an intelligent public 
interest is perhaps the principal challenge to 
A.A.U.W. social studies groups dealing with 
this problem. 


Lay Groups and Social Welfare 


The social welfare study program of the 
Norwalk, Connecticut, Branch gives evidence 
of the long-term planning, continuity, and 
careful analysis which are requisite to in- 
telligent community action. After a two-year 
study of welfare principles and local welfare 
facilities, the group in 1939-40 joined with 
the council of social agencies in a survey of 
family welfare and relief in Norwalk. 

The group wished to ascertain: (1) the ex- 
tent to which relief beyond that given by the 
public welfare department is being given in 
the attempt to keep the families in the com- 
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munity on a level conducive to good citizen- 
ship; (2) the degree to which that amount is 
meeting the need; (3) the extent to which 
social case work — other than relief — is be- 
ing given by these organizations; (4) the 
volume and types of cases readily disposed of 
through private administration, or through 
referrals to other organizations; (5) the volume 
and types of cases which are not satisfactorily 
disposed of in the judgment of these organiza- 
tions. 

The results of the survey should enable the 
council to set up a “‘central index’’ or *‘family 
social service exchange’’ and to provide a 
medium for *‘skilled and intensive counseling 
on family problems.’’ The confidential report 


on existing services has formed an excellent 
basis for study of needs. 

In Manhattan, Kansas, the Social Studies 
Committee has been at work on local welfare 
problems for more than two years. The mem- 
bers cooperated with the county welfare 
department in securing a child welfare unit 
in the spring of 1940. Through branch pro- 
grams and public meetings the group has been 
considering the need for and necessary pro- 
cedures in setting up a community welfare 
council. One member writes: *‘We found that 
A.A.U.W. policy of study preceding action 
brings serious consideration of our recom- 
mendations and ready cooperation on the part 
of responsible citizens and officials."’ 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Action Based on Journal Article 


The Columbus, Ohio, Branch has made 
interesting and effective use of the article by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher on ‘‘Women, Educa- 
tion, and Democracy’’ published in the April 
Journat. This branch scheduled for May 8 a 
joint meeting of the groups on economic and 
legal status of women and legislation, de- 
voted to the subject discussed in this article. 
All members of the branch were invited to 
attend the meeting and were asked to read the 
article before coming. A coupon was sent to 
each member, with a space for signature below 
the words, ‘I am opposed to any and all 
efforts to expel women, either married or 
single, from useful paid service outside the 
home.’’ It was urged that the signed coupons 
should be mailed to the chairmen of the 
committees named, in order that — 


the large numbers of our Association may be counted 
effectively against the many efforts being put forth 
to hamper, by rules and legislation, women's free- 
dom to work. This position is in line with the policy 
of the national A.A.U.W. 


Importance of Voting Strength 


Feeling that recommendations and reports 
are of little value unless backed by voting 
strength, the committee in the State College, 
Pennsylvania, Branch is directing its efforts 


toward securing full voting registration of 
A.A.U.W. membership. A random telephone 
check showed 22 per cent of the membership 
voting in primaries, 34 per cent in national 
elections, and 52 per cent eligible to vote in 
1940. The committee reported to the branch 
on How to Register, and in following meet- 
ings gave reminders of registration procedures. 
During the year the committee also made a 
survey of women on governing boards of local 
organizations, sent a protest to the Governor 
on indiscriminate firing of married women, 
and joined in supporting the candidacy of an 
able woman for the school board. 


Survey of Employed Married Women 


The branch chairman in Worthington, 
Minnesota, writes: 


To me, the most important aspect of the year's 
program in this field concerns the right of married 
women to work. Whenever there is legislation dis- 
criminating against one minority group, the very 
heart of our democracy is being attacked. 


This chairman made a survey of married 
women working in the community, and of 
their reasons for working. She sent out 55 
questionnaires, of which 30 were returned. 
The replies showed that 21 of the 30 women 
worked because they had to, 9 for various 
other reasons, such as raising the standard of 
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living and paying debts. Eleven helped support 
their children, 9 others helped support their 
parents or sisters and brothers, and 10 did not 
help support anyone outside the home, but 
were saving to pay debts, raise the standard 
of living, or make it possible to have children. 
Four stated that working outside the home 
spoiled their enjoyment of the home, and 26 
stated that working outside the home in- 
creased their enjoyment of the home. In all 
cases the women said that being forced to 
quit their jobs would work hardships on them. 


A Successful Series of Meetings 


The Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women of the Bloomington, Indiana, 
Branch has prepared a detailed report of its 
1939-40 activities, most of which is repro- 
duced here, because the step-by-step descrip- 
tion of procedure may be helpful to some other 
branch committee. 

Since the Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women was a committee of only one 
year’s standing, its work was little known to 
the branch. As a means of introducing mem- 
bers to the potentialities of the material 
available through this committee, three 
meetings of a discussion group were planned. 

In order to get adequate publicity, an- 
nouncements of each meeting appeared in the 
two daily newspapers before the meetings, a 
news item giving the names of those present 
appeared in each paper after the meeting, and 
the chairman of the committee personally 
made before each meeting approximately 
twenty-five telephone calls to women who 
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had signified their interest. A good average 
attendance was secured for the three meetings. 

Evening meetings were held in order to 
permit the attendance of employed women 
who were unable to attend study groups dur- 
ing the day. Women able to attend morning 
groups had had an opportunity to study sim- 
ilar material earlier in the year, in a study 
group conducted by another organization. 

Discussion groups rather than study groups 
were arranged because those interested in 
attending a meeting of this sort were inter- 
ested in gaining information on subject mat- 
ter, but usually had no opportunity, because 
of daily work at regular jobs, to gain it for 
themselves individually or to gather or to 
arrange information properly for taking part 
in a true study group. 

The discussion subjects in these meetings 
were: 


. Arguments for and against the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

. Amendments to the Constitution: how made, 
how put into effect, proper subject matter, and 
proper wording. 

. Certain labor laws operative in Indiana and the 
effect upon each law of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, if adopted. 

. The Economic and Legal Status of Women in the 
Bible. (A résumé of parts of *“A Guide to Under- 
standing the Bible’’ by Harry Emerson Fosdick.) 

. The essential elements of a legally effective 
contract. 


A report was read on each subject, and a 
discussion of the report followed. The leader- 
ship taken in the discussions by two women 
seniors in the Law School was of great value. 

Following the three group meetings, a 
general branch meeting was devoted to the 
Equal Rights Amendment. The aim of the 
program was a coordination of the stand taken 
toward the Equal Rights Amendment by each 
of three large national organizations having 
branches in Bloomington. About 95 persons 
heard the program. The following topics were 
presented briefly: 


1. Introductory remarks on the movement for im- 
proved economic and legal status of women and 
on the timeliness of a discussion on the Equal 





Rights Amendment. By the chairman of the 
committee. 

2. The position taken by the A.A.U.W. concerning 
the Equal Rights Amendment. By a branch 
member. 

3. The position taken by the League of Women 
Voters concerning the Equal Rights Amendment. 
By a member of the League. 

4. The position taken by the Business and Profes- 
sional Women concerning the Equal Rights 
Amendment. By a member of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 

5. Discussion of the adequacy of the wording of the 
proposed amendment and whether or not the end 
desired might be achieved under the Constitution 
of the United States without amendment. By a 
woman senior in the University Law School. 

6. Discussion of the possible effect of the proposed 
amendment, if adopted, upon labor laws affecting 
women in Indiana. By a woman senior in the In- 
diana University Law School. 

. Comments on points needing further amplifica- 
tion. By a Circuit judge. 

. Question period. 


~ 
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At the general branch meeting a month 
later, the committee presented a resolution 
that the Bloomington Branch of the A.A.U.W. 
express to certain members of Congress its 
active opposition to the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment. The resolution was 
passed and copies of it were sent to two 
Representatives and to the two Indiana 
Senators. 


THE ARTS 


Community Activities 


Members are requested to write us how 
they have built up established community 
services, not merely citing the facts, but 
telling us how they grew, what obstacles were 
met and overcome and so on. Such material 
can be mimeographed and made available to 
others. What, for example, is the story behind 
the following? — 


“Our new Community Theatre has 140 members, 
and sold 450 seats for one production; the Children’s 
Theatre, which has to have more emphasis since it is 
newer, had twenty meetings to get ready for the 
play which we both wrote and produced. Working 
largely on our project to illustrate the survey by 
pictures, the Junior Art Study Group had sixty-five 
and the Senior Group had forty-five meetings."’ (Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, population 2,865.) 


What’s Happening 
—to Prices? 
— to Quality? 


How can you protect your- 
self against hidden price rises 
(in the form of degradation 
of quality)? 


How can you make your ex- 
penditures count for most? 


These days you simply 
have to know the an- 
swers. You need to 
know before you buy 
how brands compare 
in quality; which are 
best buys. 


Consumers Union gives you 
this information on the basis 
of impartial laboratory tests. 
It helps you save money, get 
better quality. 


Join this non-profit organiza- 
tion of 85,000 families today. 





Consumers Union 


17 Union Sq., New York City 


Beginning with current issue send 
me CU Reports for one year (including 
1941 Buying Guide issue published in 
November). 

() I enclose $3.50 for full year. 


(_] Bill me for $3.50. 
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“The biggest thing we did this year was to take 
the lead in organizing a community theatre group. 
We started with a director who . . . was willing to 
direct a season of six plays for whatever we might 
take in from the sale of tickets. First we organized, 
the thirty-five charter members being a fairly repre- 
sentative group. . . . Under the lead of subscription 
and promotion committees, we all sold tickets, at 
$2.00 for the six plays, and the response makes us 
smile with pleasure: we have taken in approximately 
$1,200 in a town of only six thousand . . . and that 
includes no donations and no program advertising. 
About three hundred persons have taken part — 
acting, staging, promoting, and so forth, the actors 
ranging from the college president to a truck driver, 
and from a seventy-year-old banker to a seventh 
grader. The project has brought the college and the 
town into closer relationship and increased the 
amity between town and gown.”’ (Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan, population 5,896.) 


“A three-act play written by one of our drama 
group was produced jointly by the A.A.U.W. and 
the Theatre Guild, our drama group members play- 
ing the feminine roles. Our one-act comedy, ‘“There 
Ain't No Promised Land," was also produced lo- 
cally."* (Bellingham, Washington, population 30,- 
823.) 


**We have now finished our second year as a work- 
ing group in the Lexington Children’s Theatre. Last 
year we were very much on the surface, and the 
community was watching with amusement, as this 
sort of thing had been tried before and failed. . . . 
We have settled down and done work that showed 
good planning, good direction, and good casting. 
The main weakness at present is play-reading and 
selection. We would like very much to have plays 
written by our own group, but that does not as yet 
seem feasible. We are following the guiding of other 
organizations in our selection. The organization is 
now on a good working basis with the plan for next 
year to have season tickets and three scheduled pro- 
ductions with relatively the same group of workers. 
. . . This year marks the beginning of permanent 
organization for producing well directed plays for 
children by children."* (Lexington, Kentucky, popu- 
lation 45,736.) 


‘Members are continuing in the development of 
the Community Players which they sponsored and 
organized two years ago."’ (Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
population 40,148.) 


“The Fine Arts Committee this year assumed the 


sponsorship of the Art Students Center, organized 
about a year and a half ago but become inactive from 
lack of a sponsor. This group has met every Saturday 
afternoon from two to five in the studio of the 
McCaskill Training School, State Teachers College, 
which has been made available without charge. 
About twenty-five men, women, and high school 
students have become interested in creative work in 
the arts. Oils, watercolors, pastels, clay modeling, 
and fine textiles are the mediums used.’’ (Superior, 
Wisconsin, population 36,113.) 


“The subjects of our picture loan library range 
from the Old Masters through contemporary paint- 
ing — landscape, still life, portraiture, and genre.” 
(Murray, Kentucky, population 2,891.) 


“The committee . . . worked with definite prob- 
lems. . . . Considerable amounts of study have 
been required as follows: 


(1) Solution of specific problems of interior decora- 
tion on a limited budget. 

(2) Design and construction of stage costumes for 
numbers of civic projects . . . and for local 
representatives at the Azalea Festival in Charles- 
ton, S. C. Our candidate for 1939 was chosen as 
**Miss South Carolina.” 

(3) Design and construction of gown for local con- 
cert artist, its appearance substantiating the 
rumor of its origin in Paris. 

(4) Commercial art projects, including large num- 
bers of posters and advertising material in 
great quantities. 

(5) Drawings and illustrations for speakers who 
need visual aids. 

(6) Decorative backgrounds for local photographer 
for use in pictures and portraits of important 
individuals engaged in civic or community 
projects. 


“Plans for future consideration include study 
groups within the branch and a more intelligent 
approach to the contributions of contemporary artists 
of this community and the country at large. Before 
we confine our efforts to cultural activities we must 
convince the public that art is not something to stick 
some place but rather to live with.’’ (Greenville, 
South Carolina, population 29,154.) 


“The group continues to sponsor the annual 
Evening of Poetry. ... Poems by high school 
students of St. Louis and the vicinity are read by 
someone who reads poetry very well. The young 
poets, their teachers and families, and club members 
attend. The poems are gotten by previously asking 
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What the Branches Are Doing 


high schools to send in poems of students who write 
for their own pleasure. In no case is work accepted 
which has been done as a classroom project. No 
awards are given. The idea is to encourage spontane- 
ous writing. . . . This year over one hundred per- 
sons heard Mr. read poems written by thirty- 
seven students; sixteen schools were represented. 
... After the reading, a short talk was given 
by the assistant superintendent of the St. Louis 
schools. . . . Selected poems were mimeographed 
and bound into very attractive booklets, with a 
foreword by the reader. . . . Each student received 
one, likewise a teacher from each school repre- 
sented."’ (St. Louis, Missouri, population 821,960.) 
“Our art survey is not yet completed. So far it has 
created a desire, at least among those working on the 
survey, to beautify the banks of the river, south of 
the town. This section is at present shack town and 
the hobo’s retreat. . . . It has also helped to rouse 
interest in our local museum, and we have some 
idea of eventually remodeling one room for an art 
display."" (Name withheld, population 12,000.) 


Norwalk, Connecticut, reports that several 
members are taking a course in the making of 
dioramas, in order to help make them for the 


You know and appreciate the importance of 
selection of the right toy for the right child at 
the right age. 


In furtherance of this fast-growing develop- 
ment, we are glad to offer to Program Chairmen 
and similar officials, a carefully selected and 
representative assortment of Holgate Educa- 
tional Toys on loan, for limited periods, for 
exhibition at meetings, study groups and such 
gatherings — without cost or obligation. 


We also make available, without charge, a 
complete presentation of the subject of educa- 


HOLGATE TOYS 


HOLGATE BROTHERS COMPANY 
KANE, PA. 


Established 1789 
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Children’s Museum which was founded last 
year by the branch. 

Work on a local *‘Who’s Who in the Arts”’ 
was reported by Lynchburg, Virginia, and 
likewise by Great Falls, Montana. The 
Dayton, Ohio, group is now in its second year 
of an extensive study of the life and work of 
Dayton’s artists, under a research committee 
carrying on from the community arts survey. 


Community Arts Survey 


Portland, Oregon, contributes the 14lst 
community arts survey. The staff consisted of 
twenty-three members, plus three to ten 
consultants for each field. The manuscript 
has 170 pages, not counting the large number 
of pictures and other illustrative material. 
This is an excellent, objective record, well- 
documented, thoroughly even in content, 
style, and method of presentation. It may be 
borrowed by any branch needing such com- 
parative data. 

According to the annual reports about 
twenty-five branches have surveys in process. 


tional toys from which material may be quickly 
gathered for talks on that subject. 


Holgate Educational Toys are designed in 
collaboration with the leading nursery schools 
and kindergartens throughout the country and 
are manufactured by a firm that is one of the 
oldest in the nation. They are produced from 
the finest kiln-dried hardwoods. They are sani- 
tary, washable, artistic and of safe and sturdy 


' construction throughout. Lacquers used are 


lead-free and harmless to children. Please send 
coupon, or write. 


Company, Kane, Pe. 
Holgate Brothers Please send me 


Toys on loan. 
1 Assortment of tos a 
5 me mieten the proper selection of Toys 
Idren. 
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NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Barbizon Mode of Living is the 
vogue with talented young women. 
Its socially correct address, its cul- 
tured environment, its many activities 
provide a background that enhances 
ability. Daily recitals and lectures. 
Art studios and gallery. Music studios 
with Steinway grands. Library, sun 
deck, terraces, squash court, swim- 
ming pool. 700 rooms each with a 
radio. 
® 
Tariff from $2.50 per day. From $12 rer week. 
Write for descriptive booklet JW 
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LEXINGTON AVE., at 63rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


For Parents 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


on Better Private Schools & Camps 
Established 1924 


Marguerite TUTTLE & Ailsa FULTON, Ine. 


For personal interview, phone MEdallion 3-0591, or write 


28 West 44th Street, New York 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offer during the thirty-two 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


School Information 


ad CATALOGUES AND DATA ON ALL 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Address—Educational Advisor 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ADVISORY CENTER 
Maintained by Accredited Schools 
522 Fifth Ave. (MUr. Hill 2-8840) N.Y.C. 


Trends in the Arts 


From the reports for 1939-40 supplied by 600 
branches, the new program is a matter of con- 
tinuity and sequence in some 460, where 11,239 
members are enrolled in 1,192 classes. The 
figures indicate that of every ten women en- 
rolled, four are working in writing and litera- 
ture, three and a half in painting and design, 
one in the drama, one in music, and the re- 
maining half member in the dance, architec- 
ture, sculpture, or community surveying. 

The trend toward community work and 
practical performance is steadily increasing. 
Branches report 169 exhibitions in 129 cities, 
chiefly of paintings, but also of sculpture and 
crafts. Drama groups presented 31 plays in 21 
cities, for which they had as a rule written 
the script, designed and made costumes and 
settings, and managed the production. Litera- 
ture and writing groups conducted newspaper 
columns, children’s story hours, book fairs, 
paid book reviews for the public library, in 11 
cities. Of the enrollment in music, a quarter 
are working in voice and instrument. 

But while praising advance in activity, we 
shall do well also to challenge the proportion- 
ate advance in thinking. Every voluntary 
program in America shows a bias in favor of 
things to do. But it would do us good to think 
more before doing, and to continue to think 
as we go along. For this reason we welcome 
the group of reports which deal in constructive 
self-criticism: 


‘We enjoy ourselves immensely, but we are doing 
nothing creative, nor in the real sense a social con- 
tribution. We ought also to do something in accord- 
ance with mature objectives. 


“The town is over-arty, and unduly self-conscious. 
We think we shall join in the work in economics.” 


“As a result of three years’ work, our town has 
begun to be critical of the imitative.”’ 


‘I happen to believe that college graduates should 
have their leisure activities, their pleasures, on 4 
higher level than ceaseless card-playing, gossip, and 
so on. I am not in sympathy, on the other hand, with 
those who think that all A.A.U.W. interests must 
show tangible results. But I do not advocate lazy 
looking at pictures, listening idly to a bit of music, 
or dipping into a best-seller. Ours is real study and 
real intellectual pleasure."’ 





